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THOURIOI 
By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


N the coast of southern Italy, just before the coastline changes its 

direction from south-west to south-east, there was in ancient times 
a place where the high mountain range stood back a little, and in front of 
these mountains a series of semicircular terraces formed a kind of giant’s 
amphitheatre looking out to sea on to the Gulf of Tarentum. At this spot 
two rivers flowed close together into the sea; their alluvial deposit had 
built up a small fertile plain, and the route taken by the larger of them 
down from the mountains pointed to a short cut to the sea on the other 
side, the Etruscan Sea. Here, in the latter half of the eighth century B.c., 
a band of settlers from Achaea built a town between the two rivers, 
which they named, as colonists tend to do, after a river and a spring in 
their home-land: the larger river they called Krathis, ‘the Mixer’, and 
the smaller Sybaris, ‘the Gusher’. ‘The newly-built town took its name 
from the Sybaris. Both these rivers are there to-day ; the Krathis is still 
called the Crati, and the Sybaris, which now flows into the Krathis, is 
called Coscile. 

On the brief but notorious history of Sybaris a great deal of nonsense 
was written in ancient times. Sybaris was extremely prosperous, and it 
attracted the envy and hatred of its poorer neighbours. Strabo,! grossly 
exaggerating, says that in its heyday it governed four neighbouring 
tribes, twenty-five cities, and put 300,000 men into the field against 
Croton. The stories of Sybarite luxury and pride vied with one another 
in prodigiousness ; and the disaster that finally befell the city in 510 B.c., 
some two centuries after its foundation, seemed to historians one more 
example of the work of Nemesis. A quarrel broke out with the neighbour- 
ing Greek town of Croton; the people of Croton, though at first afraid of 
their powerful neighbours, took the advice of Pythagoras and chose war. 
The result was that Sybaris was captured, the inhabitants either slain or 
driven away to the hills, and—so the story goes—the river Krathis was 
diverted by the Crotoniates over the site of the town, so that not a trace 
remained. Some modern writers maintain that this would have been 

’ Strab. vi. 263. 2 Ibid.; Diod. S. xii. 9, 10; cp. Randall-McIver, Greek 


Cities in Italy and Sicily, pp. 70, 71. 
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beyond the powers of the Crotoniates as an engineering feat; but 
Herodotus, who later lived at ‘Thourioi, believed it: he speaks of the 
dry bed of the old river, and of a temple of Athene that had been built 
there.' 

For a time the site remained completely deserted. The scattered sur- 
vivors lived at other Italian cities, Laos and Scidros on the ‘Tyrrhene 
coast,? and from time to time attempted to return to the old site. Once, 
fifty-eight years after the disaster, the site was occupied by some Thessa- 
lians3 (452 B.C.). But all these attempts were foiled by their jealous 
neighbours, who refused to allow the town to arise again ; and the settlers 
were never strong enough to resist them. At last the persistence of the 
Sybarites—by now the children or grandchildren of those who had sur- 
vived the disaster—was rewarded : the possibilities of the place attracted 
the eye of Pericles. He saw how useful it would be to have an Athenian 
outpost there, on the coastal route to Sicily, at a spot where in bad 
weather the passage of overcrowded boats through the straits could 
be avoided by sending the men across land and the ships round 
to meet them. He therefore took pity on the Sybarite remnant (it is 
said that these had sent ‘ambassadors’ to Sparta and Athens, but the 
Spartans paid no attention), and decided to take the initiative in 
refounding Sybaris. 

And so we come to the founding of Thourioi. All was done with due 
form and ceremony. This colony was to be no haphazard affair like the 
settlements of the old adventurers; it was to be as well begun as modern 
Periclean science and political skill could make it. It was not to be a 
purely Athenian venture: a proclamation was sent round the cities of 
the Peloponnesus, offering a place to anyone who wished to join.3 
Many accepted: among these was a Spartan named Cleandridas, 
banished from Sparta on suspicion of having accepted a bribe from 
Pericles not to invade Attica (445 B.c.). This man’s son was to prove 
a bane to Athens thirty years later: he was Gylippus, the defender of 
Syracuse.* 

Meanwhile the Delphic oracle was consulted. The Pythia rose to the 
occasion with a special riddle: “You must found your city where you 
shall drink water by measure, and eat barley-cake without measure.’3 
Other professional seers were called in; Athens had no lack of these. 
The most famous of all, Lampon, was said to have sailed with the expedi- 
tion ;3 another was Dionysius, nicknamed 6 XaAxots because he advised 
the Athenians to mint a copper coinage’ instead of the smaller silver 

’ Hdt. v. 45. * Ad. vi. at. 3 Diod. S. xii. 10. 

4 Id. xiii. 106. 5 Athen. xv. 669d-e. 
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THOURIOI 51 
denominations. This Dionysius was a very bad poet, whose metaphors 
Aristotle rightly censured,! and who tried the experiment of writing 
elegies by placing the pentameter before the hexameter.? His son is later 
to be found in the house of Nicias, pandering to the unfortunate general’s 
superstitious fears.3 ‘The seers who went to Thourioi were said to have 
been ten in number,‘ perhaps one for each of the ten ships that sailed ;5 
they took such a prominent part in the expedition that one or other of 
them was often said to have been its leader, or even to have founded 
Thourioi.© They were certainly prolific in prophecies about the future 
colony; and they evidently founded a school of seers there, for twenty 
years later Aristophanes was holding them up to ridicule as a type of 
lazy humbug.” 

The expedition sailed. Plutarch, though he records the numbers sent 
to other colonies by Pericles, does not say how many Athenians went to 
Thourioi.2 Many others, to whom the proclamation appealed, or who 
had reasons for wanting to leave home, joined en route. When they 
reached the coast of Italy and had sailed round to the mouths of Sybaris 
and Krathis, they were no doubt met by the original Sybarites and others 
wishing to share in the new venture. The first thing to look for was the 
spot indicated by the Delphic oracle; and they soon found something 
that would do: a spring from which the water flowed through a bronze 
pipe, which the natives called medimnos.5 The medimnos was in Attica a 
dry measure ; they therefore thought that this answered the riddle: “The 
place where you shall drink water by measure, and eat barley-cake with- 
out measure.’ The spring was called Thouria, ‘the Rusher’, and was 
shortly afterwards to give its name to the new city. But at first the settle- 
ment was given the old name of Sybaris:9 the first coins struck there bore 
the head of Athena and the inscription [YBAP1I.!° 

Ancient authorities are agreed that the new city was not laid out in 
exactly the same spot as old Sybaris. Perhaps the latter was actually 
annihilated and obliterated by the diversion of the Krathis; at any rate 
the site of Sybaris has not yet been determined. The site of Thourioi, 
however, is known; and Italian archaeologists" claim to have discovered 
even the spring which led to the choice of site. Some ingenious modern 


™ Aristot. Rhet. 1405a; cp. Athen. x. 443); xv. 668¢e, f, 669a, 702¢. 


2 Athen. xiii. 602¢. 3 Plut. Nic. v. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 332. 5 Diod. S. xii. ro. 

® Dionysius (Plut.); Lampon (Schol. Aristoph.); Lampon and Xenocritus 
(Diod.). 7 Aristoph. Nub. 332. 8 Piut. Pericl. xi. 


9 Plut. [X Orat. 835]; Dion. Hal. Vet. Orat. 100. 
1 Pauly-Wiss., s.v. ‘Sybaris’, p. 1008. Hill, Historical Greek Coins, pp. 49-52. 
™ e.g, Galli, Per la Sibaritide, 163. The spring is now called Fonte del Fico. 
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archaeologists,' who refuse to believe that the ancients were good enough 
engineers to have diverted the Krathis, maintain that Thourioi was built 
on Sybaris, and that the legend of the latter’s obliteration arose later 
because no trace of Sybaris could be found. This is an example of that 
perversity which will believe anything rather than the ancient tradition ; 
there is not a shred of evidence to support the theory. The lie of the land 
has altered considerably since those days; the two rivers have now joined 
and flow together into the sea; and their alluvial deposit has altered the 
coast-line, adding considerably to the plain. A railway now runs across 
the plain, and it is thought that its course approximately marks the 
ancient coast-line,? so that ships in those days could come much closer 
to the town than they would now be able to do. There was never a good 
harbour; but this was of less importance when ships could be drawn up 
on the shore. 

A word must be spared for the two rivers and their peculiarities. The 
Krathis had the reputation of being able to bleach the hair of those who 
bathed in it. Aristotle jotted this down in his note-book of ‘Strange 
Things Heard’.3 Euripides in the Trojan Women, when the Chorus sing 
of their longing to flee to a better land, makes them think first, of course, 
of ‘the happy land of Theseus’ ; then, after dismissing Sparta’s stream as 
the ‘hateful abode of Helen’, they decide that Thessaly would be next 
best after Athens, and that they would not mind Sicily or ‘that land 
neighbouring the Ionian Sea, which is watered by the fairest of rivers, 
Krathis, which imparts a golden sheen to the hair’... 4 The Trojan Women 
was produced in 415 B.c., the year of the Sicilian expedition; and the 
allusion to Thourioi as well as Sicily would not be wasted on the 
audience, for Thourioi was naturally expected to play a part. Strabo says 
that those who bathe in the Krathis go blonde or even white-haired ; he 
also grants it healing properties.5 ‘Theophrastus thought that sheep and 
cattle, if they drank it, turned from black or red to white;° and Pliny 
thought that it produced whiteness and softness of flesh, as well as 
straight hair. The opposite properties were attributed to the Sybaris, 
which, Pliny believed, turned cattle and sheep black, and made men 
darker, harder, and curly-haired.?7 Comatas, the victorious goat-herd in 
Theocritus’ Fifth Idyll, promised his goats a wash in ‘the mere of 
Sybaris’ as a treat, in celebration of his victory. Others, however, said 
that it made men and horses who drank it timorous, and that men kept 


™ Pauly-Wiss., s.v. “Thourioi’, p. 651. 

2 See Kahrstedt’s sketch-map in Pauly-Wiss., s.v. “Thourioi’, p. 647. 

3 Aristot. Mir. Ausc. 169. * Eur. Troad. 207 sqq. 5 Strab. vi. 263. 
© Ap. Ael. N.A. xii. 36. 7 Plin. N.H. ii. 9. 
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THOURIOI 53 
their cattle away from it.! Ovid? speaks of the bleaching powers of both 
Krathis and Sybaris: 


Crathis et hinc Sybaris nostris conterminus oris 
Electro similes faciunt auroque capillos. 


The Krathis also had a connexion with ancient legend: the Trojan 
women captured by the Greeks were said to have set fire to the ships of 
their masters near here, and Setaia, their leader, was hung up in chains 
on a cliff near the mouth of the Krathis and left to die. Lycophron, that 
over-learned poet, pictures her, in Cassandra’s prophecy, as ‘Poor Setaia! 
For thee awaits an unhappy fate upon the rocks, where most pitifully 
outstretched with brazen fetters on thy limbs, thou shalt die, because 
thou didst burn the fleet of thy masters; bewailing near Krathis thy 
body cast out and hung up for gory vultures to devour. And that cliff, 
looking on the sea, shall be called by thy name in memory of thy fate.’ 
The cliff was called Setaion. (Perhaps, however, the poet makes Cas- 
sandra exaggerate when she says of Philoctetes: 
Kpa&@is Aé TULBous Swetai AeAoutrétos,* 


for Philoctetes was buried at Croton, which was 25 miles away.) In the 
neighbourhood was a third stream called Lousias, ‘the Washer’. This 
was said to have the clearest, most transparent water, and to produce 
black fish in considerable quantities.5 It was haunted by the Muses, and 
there was a cave of the Nymphs near by.® 

The town was therefore well served by water. No pains were spared 
to see that it was well laid out. With the expedition sailed a famous 
town-planning expert, Hippodamus of Miletus, who had already made 
his name by his replanning of the Peiraeus as a residential and com- 
mercial district under Pericles. He was the inventor of a new system, 
called by Aristotle the ‘modern or Hippodamian method’,’ that of wide 
straight streets crossing each other at right angles, in place of the old- 
fashioned narrow crooked streets. He now had a golden opportunity, 
and he made the most of it. He planned the new city with four main 
streets running longitudinally, called Heracles Street, Aphrodite Street, 
Olympus Street, and Dionysus Street; and three crossing these, called 
Hero Street, Thouria Street, and Thourina Street. The houses were 
then built in the intervening spaces, and the effect was excellent. What 
public buildings or temples were erected, or how they were arranged, is 

 Aristot. Mir. Ausc. 169; Strab. vi. 263. 

2 Ovid, Met. xv. 315-16. 

3 Lycophron, Alexandra, 1075 sqq. (trs. A. W. Mair). * Ibid. 919. 


5 Ael. N.A. x. 38. ® Lycus of Rhegium (Miller, F.H.G. ii. 372. 6). 
7 Aristot. Pol. 1267”. 8 Diod. S. xii. 10. 
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not known; the only adornment we hear of is a statue of Diomedes.' 
The town-planning expert was also an amateur political theorist: Aris- 
totle says that he was the first man not actively engaged in politics to 
attempt to frame an ideal constitution, so that he probably left his mark 
on the city’s new laws as well as on her streets. His provisions for the 
ideal State are recorded in the Politics.2 He thought that the best num- 
ber for a city was 10,000 males, divided into three classes: artisans, 
farmers, soldiers. The land also was to be divided into three: sacred, 
public (for the maintenance of the army), and private. So too the legal 
code was to have three categories: assault, damage, homicide. There 
was to be a court of appeal composed of elderly men chosen by election. 
The verdict of the ordinary courts was not to be given by voting for 
absolute acquittal or condemnation: each juryman was to have a tablet 
on which he recorded his decision on each separate charge. It is clear 
that these provisions were suggested by a critical observation of the 
Athenian legal system ; but whether he was able to introduce any of them 
at Thourioi is not known. Hippodamus was a man of strong personality : 
his eccentricities of dress used to amuse the Athenians. He wore his hair 
long, like a Spartan, and his clothes were of the cheapest ‘even in sum- 
mer’, Aristotle says ; but he also wore very valuable jewellery, and he may 
have been one of the ‘sophists, medical quacks, all rings, hair, and lazi- 
ness’3 mentioned with the ‘prophets of Thourioi’ by Aristophanes. 
Whether he picked up these ways in Thourioi, or helped to introduce 
them there, one cannot tell. He himself was a citizen of Miletus, which 
had enjoyed a peculiar affinity with Sybaris; the citizens of Miletus 
lamented for the destruction of Sybaris in 510 B.c. as Athens lamented 
for the fall of Miletus sixteen years later.* 

The constitution of Thourioi, however, was not left to amateurs: it 
was as carefully thought out as the street plan. Diodorus is quite wrong 
in supposing that Charondas of Catane, the famous legislator who gave 
a code of law to the Chalcidian cities of Sicily and Italy, did this service 
in person for Thourioi ; Charondas lived in the sixth century. Evidently 
the Thourians chose the best out of his laws; their system was eclectic, 
as Diodorus says.® They also used the code of Zaleucus,’ the lawgiver of 

* Polemo of Ilium ap. Schol. Pind. Nem. x. 12. 2 1267”. 

3 Nub. 332: ooplioTas 

Boupiopavteis tatpotixvas oppayiAovuyapyoKoprTas. 

* Hdt.v.45. 5 Pauly-Wiss., s.v. ‘Charondas’, p.2180. © Diod. S. xii. 11. 

7 Athen. xi. 500a. For a full discussion of Zaleucus and his influence see 
C. F. Crispo, ‘Di Zaleuco e di alcuni tratti della civilta locrese, in Archivio 


Storico, per la Calabria e la Lucania, An. v, Fasc. i and ii, 1935; An. vii, 
Fasc. iii and iv, 1937. 
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Italian Locri; and no doubt others as well. What seems to have been 
aimed at at first was a moderate oligarchy, something like that of Solon’s, 
with a property-assessment and a small number of governing offices in 
the hands of the upper class. The land was divided out fairly, perhaps 
equally at first; but this did not last. Thourioi was destined to show a 
rapid evolution from oligarchy to democracy, and to become a by-word 
for civil strife.' 

The first trouble arose over the original Sybarites; the new-comers 
entirely failed to assimilate them, and ended by turning them out, just 
as in the original colony of Sybaris the Achaeans had got rid of their 
minority, the Troizenians.2 We do not know the Sybarite case; we only 
know that of the incomers, who complained that the Sybarites behaved 
as if they owned the place: they assigned the best offices to themselves, 
expected their wives to take first place at religious ceremonies, tried to 
keep the land nearest the city and give the more distant pieces to the 
new-comers’—in short, behaved with their traditional arrogance. This 
story can hardly be true, since the Sybarites were in a minority; but 
friction grew, and became so serious that soon fighting occurred. Some 
of the Sybarites were killed, others fled; and so once again they found 
themselves looking on from outside. This time the remnants collected on 
the Traeis, a near-by stream, and here the fourth and last Sybaris came 
into being.+ The refuge lasted a little while, until it was finally wiped out 
by the Bruttians. 

The next trouble for Thourioi came from outside: the new colony was 
already full to overflowing, and it was desired to found another near by. 
The site chosen was along the coast some forty miles away, on the 
navigable river Siris. There was already a settlement here called Siris; 
and the attempt to found a new one from Thourioi brought the latter 
into collision with the powerful Spartan colony of Tarentum. There 
was some fighting; the two peoples ravaged each other’s fields. The 
Thourians had the advantage of the leadership of the exiled Spartan 
Cleandridas,$ and held their own; but the result of many small skirmishes 
was negligible, and soon the two cities come to terms.® The Thourians 
were given the right to send immigrants to the spot, but the colony was 
adjudged to belong to Tarentum, and was given the Dorian name of 
Heracleia. It was three miles inland, away from the older town Siris; 
the latter served as its dockyard.5 

Next the Thourians turned their attention to Croton, the ancient 


 Aristot. Pol. 1303a. 2 ibid. cp. Miller F.H.G. ii. (p. 175). 


3 Diod. S. xii. 11. + bid. 22. 5 Strab. vi. 263. 
® Diod. S. xii. 23. 
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enemy of Sybaris. There was no wish on either side to continue the feud ; 
and a pact of friendship was entered into.! This left the Thourians free 
to attend to their own affairs: their internal arrangements and their 
commercial prosperity. Now that the Sybarites had been expelled, the 
citizens were divided into ten tribes, on a racial basis: three tribes com- 
posed of those who came from the Peloponnese—Arcas, Achais, Eleia; 
three of those of the same race from outside the Peloponnese—Boeotia, 
Amphictyonis, Doris; and four from the other races—Ias, Athenais, 
Eubois, Nésiétis. It will be seen that the Athenians were only a small 
section of the whole,' although they had played the leading part in 
organizing the expedition. But they claimed the colony as theirs; and a 
dispute arose as to who could claim the title of founder. It was decided 
to refer the matter to Delphi; the Pythia replied that Apollo must be 
regarded as the founder. This answer was accepted, and the people, 
Diodorus says, ‘returned to their previously-existing harmony’ .? 

The territory was extensive and good; they had only to begin where 
the Sybarites left off. The alluvial land gave grain in sufficiency, the 
terraced land above gave good and plentiful wine. Thourian wine 
became famous, though it was never quite so much prized as the sweet 
wine of Lagaria in the highlands; the latter also produced wool and silver. 
The colony also dominated the land route across to the western coast of 
Italy, sending that way its own wares and others which came for further 
distribution, just as Sybaris had done of old. 

It is a pity that more is not known of the men who came to visit or 
reside in Thourioi. Perhaps the most famous resident was Herodotus, 
who came here to spend his latter days and to complete his History, so 
that he was sometimes even called ‘Herodotus of Thourioi’.4 The date 
of his arrival is not known; but tradition says that he died there. Another 
famous visitor was Empedocles of Acragas.5 From Athens came two 
colonists, a young man and his brother aged fifteen, both of whom were 
destined to be remembered: Polemarchus and Lysias, sons of Cephalus 
the Sicilian shield-manufacturer of the Peiraeus. From Syracuse came 
Teisias, the expert in oratorical composition; it is said that he taught 
Lysias. There were openings for teachers of all sorts, and among them 
were a certain number of charlatans: Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
the irritating brothers of Plato’s dialogue, migrated from their native 


Diod. S. xii. 11. 2 Thad. 35. 

Athen. xii. 519d; Plin. N.H. 39. 69; Strab. vi. 264. 

Aristot. Rhet. 14092. 

Diog. L. viii. 52; cp. Miller, F.H.G. ii. 24. 6 (original authority Glaucus 
of Rhegium). 
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Chios to Thourioi, but were subsequently expelled, and came to Athens 
to practise their typically sophistic art. 

The Peloponnesian War broke out in 491 B.c.; and Thourioi, though 
at first neutral, became an important port of call when the war moved to 
the west. In 415 B.c., when the Athenian armament set out for Sicily, 
Alcibiades set out with it; but soon the Salaminia set out after him, with 
orders not to arrest him, but to summon him to stand his trial for sacri- 
lege. Alcibiades was at Catane when he received this command. He and 
others implicated with him boarded his own private ship and left Sicily 
under the escort of the Salaminia. The vessels, coasting along in the 
usual way, came to Thourioi; here Alcibiades went ashore with his 
friends, and when the time came to set out again, they could not be 
found. The crew of the Salaminia were sent to search for them; but they 
had found good friends to hide them, and finally the Salaminia had to 
leave without them. As soon as she had sailed, Alcibiades reappeared, 
and himself left Thourioi for Argos. It was at Argos, apparently, that 
he heard the news of his condemnation, and from there he went straight 
to Sparta; but it was from Thourioi that he departed as an exile. The 
story is told with admirable conciseness by Thucydides.? Plutarch tells 
it with several extra touches, and one or two anecdotes :3 one of these is 
Alcibiades’ supposed remark when he heard that the Athenians had con- 
demned him to death: GAA’ éyo Aci€w St1 3. Diodorus introduces a 
hostile note, suggesting that perhaps Alcibiades’ hiding at Thourioi was 
due to a guilty conscience.* 

Thourioi at this time was torn with internal dissension, between those 
who favoured the Athenian cause and those who opposed it. For a time 
the balance was held evenly, and neutrality was the result. When Gylip- 
pus, as a result of Alcibiades’ advice, arrived in Italy from Sparta on his 
way to Syracuse, he crossed over from Greece to Tarentum, and from 
there he wooed Thourioi. He sent an embassy and renewed the citizen- 
ship which his father Cleandridas had enjoyed there; but the Thourians 
observed how few ships he had, and despised him. They did not realize 
that the main body of his fleet was to follow; and thinking him of no 
account, they rejected his overtures. Nicias at Syracuse was making the 
same mistake and failing to prepare. But Gylippus, after suffering 
severely from a gale, returned safely to Tarentum where the rest of his 
fleet joined him, and sailed to bring relief to Syracuse and disaster to the 
Athenians.’ Gylippus’ fate was strangely like that of his father: after the 

* Plat. Euthydem. 271c; cp. 288a, b. 


2 Thuc. vi. 61. 3 Plut. Alcib. xxii, xxiii. 
* Diod. S. xiii. 5. 5 'Thuc. vi. 104. 
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victory of Aegospotami in 405, Lysander entrusted him with the escort 
of the spoils to Sparta. These included 1,500 talents of silver in bags; 
in each bag was a scroll with the amount contained written on it. Gylip- 
pus, not knowing this, opened the bags and took 300 talents; but when 
the Ephors inspected the cargo, the scrolls revealed the shortage. 
Gylippus fled, and was condemned to death ;! but whether he, like his 
father, found refuge in Thourioi, is not known. 

Tempers in Thourioi now began to run high. Shortly after Gylippus’ 
visit there was a civil war, in which the anti-Athenian party were turned 
out. This was very opportune for Demosthenes, when he brought over 
the new fleet asked for by Nicias. He sailed along the coast, picking up 
men where possible; and when he came to Thourioi, he decided to hold 
a review before proceeding. The Thourians still did not want to join the 
Athenians; they wished to remain neutral. But their internal warfare 
had left them too weak to resist the pressure of Demosthenes, with his 
imposing array of ships and men; and they were obliged to make a 
comprehensive alliance, and to furnish a thousand men: 700 infantry 
and 300 javelineers. ‘The generals then reviewed the whole of the land 
army, and led it across land along the river Sybaris. ‘They had ordered 
the fleet to meet them farther along the coast, at Croton; but the people 
of Croton, always suspicious of anything coming from that direction, 
refused them a passage; so Demosthenes and his army were forced to 
embark again at the mouth of the Hylias,? and to leave the shores of Italy 
for ever. Thus a contingent from Thourioi fought in the final disaster 
at Syracuse, and very few, if any, came home again. 

At once, when the news came through, there was a reversal of policy 
in Thourioi. They had sent their forces unwillingly, under pressure ;3 and 
now these were wiped out. Down with the Athenians and all who sym- 
pathized with them! The exiles returned, and the pro-Athenian party 
was driven out in its turn. Among the latter were Lysias and Pole- 
marchus; this was in 412 B.c. The brothers returned to Athens and took 
up the family business of shield-manufacturing again. Thus we have 
the odd spectacle of two men whose father was a Syracusan, uprooted 
from their adopted city Thourioi and returning to their father’s adopted 
city Athens, because Athens has failed to destroy Syracuse. This shows 
how completely Athenian Lysias and Polemarchus had become. 

From now onward, we find Thourioi violently on the side of Sparta. 
The war is now transferred to the Aegean; and in the Peloponnesian 
fleet are Thourian triremes. This part of Thourian history is linked up 
with the career of a remarkable man, Dorieus, originally of Rhodes. He 

™ Diod. S. xiii. 106. 2 Thuc. vii. 35. 3 Ibid. 57 11, cf. 33, 5- 
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THOURIOI 59 
was the youngest son of a famous athlete, Diagoras of Rhodes, for whose 
victory at Olympia in the boxing-match Pindar wrote the magnificent 
Seventh Olympian in 464 B.c. Diagoras trained his sons, and his 
daughters’ sons, to similar feats; and Dorieus was victorious three times 
in the pancration at Olympia, eight times at the Isthmus, nine times 
at Nemea and at the Pythian Games in javelin-throwing. Diagoras’ 
daughter Kallipateira dressed herself in men’s clothes in order to be 
able to take her son Peisirhodos to Olympia, where he won the boxing- 
match for boys; and the other members of the family were equally 
successful.! But the Athenian annexation of Rhodes caused the family 
to be exiled, and Dorieus left with his young nephew Peisirhodos for 
Thourioi.2 Dorieus, as one would expect, was a passionate admirer of 
Sparta; and when the Thourians, soon after their revulsion of feeling 
against Athens, sent ten ships to Sparta, Dorieus was given command of 
them. At least four of these were captured by the Athenians off Triopion, 
the promontory of Cnidus, in 411 B.C. ;3 but the crews escaped. We hear 
of five of the remaining ships, which had been left at Miletus, sailing 
with others from Syracuse and elsewhere to help the Chians in their 
defence against the Athenians; and though this relief squadron num- 
bered only twelve, they successfully held the Athenian contingent of 
thirty-two, until night put an end to the battle. Then comes the most 
vivid picture of all. The Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus, kept there in- 
active by the inefficient Spartan admiral Astyochus, threatened mutiny. 
They were paid seldom and inadequately, and they said that they would 
either fight their way out or desert. They all blamed Astyochus; some 
even accused him of treason. These discussions led to an uproar: the 
Thourian and Syracusan sailors, being mostly free men, not slaves, 
clamoured most boldly of all for their pay. Astyochus, not used to such 
insubordination, gave an angry answer, and when Dorieus joined with 
his men in their demands, the Spartan admiral raised his staff against 
the Thourian captain. When the men saw this, they made a furious rush 
at Astyochus (ola Ai) vatito1, Thucydides says), and he was saved from 
stoning only by taking refuge on an altar.5 Shortly after this, Astyochus 
was recalled and replaced by Mindarus, the man who a year later was 
killed at Cyzicus. 

We get another glimpse of Dorieus in the opening chapter of Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica, trying in vain to enter the Hellespont and join Min- 
darus’ fleet. But finally, four years later, in 406 B.c., Dorieus was 


' Paus. vi. 7.3; cp. Cic. Tusc. i. 46. 111; Gk. Anthol. xiii. 11; Thue. iii. 8. 
2 Paus. vi. 7. 4. 3 Thuc. viii. 35. 
* Ibid. 61. S Ibid. 83, 84. 
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captured, with two Thourian triremes—probably all he had left—by the 
Athenian admiral Phanostratus, who was sailing to replace Conon at 
Andros. Dorieus was still under the original condemnation which had 
led to his exile from Rhodes; and he had a long record of anti-Athenian 
service. But when he was led before the Assembly in his slave’s dress 
and in chains, the Athenians were ashamed to see such a fine figure of 
a man, a famous athlete, so humiliated ; and they let him go without even 
the payment of a fine." 

Meanwhile Thourioi, for all its vicissitudes, was prospering. The 
constitution had gradually changed from the original oligarchy to demo- 
cracy: the property-assessment was lowered, the number of offices 
increased. ‘The upper class had tried at first to seize the whole land; but 
the people, having had practice in warfare, were able to thwart them, 
and the land was divided equally.2_ Laws such as the one limiting the 
generalship to a five-years’ term were relaxed, by popular consent; and 
this opened up the way to further changes.3 The original code of laws, 
ascribed to Charondas by Diodorus and said to have been accepted by 
the Thourians, contained some very democratic provisions, including 
compulsory free education for all; and it also contained a provision to 
prevent tampering with the laws, namely, that the person wishing to 
propose an amendment of an existing law must speak with his head in a 
noose ; if he or she failed to convince, the noose was tightened instantly 
and the complainant was strangled. This may have happened at Catane; 
but the Thourians managed to change their constitution from oligarchy 
to democracy without great difficulty. 

Life at Thourioi, apart from the fighting, was pleasant enough. The 
Spartan institutions of the syssitia and the gymnasia were introduced to 
some extent;5 and Spartan dress, especially long hair, was favoured.‘ 
But in other ways they resembled the Ionians, or even the Persians; the 
environment had made them luxury-loving, like the Sybarites, but the 
admixture of races, the fighting, and the constant coming and going kept 
them from sinking into indolence. The plenty in which they lived, how- 
ever, was notorious. A contemporary of Aristophanes, one Metagenes, 
wrote a play called the Thouriopersae, which, although it was never pro- 
duced on the Athenian stage, enjoyed some vogue among readers and 
was frequently quoted by Athenaeus’ scholarly diners. The longest 
surviving fragment contains one of those lists of food, of which the 
Athenian comic writers were so fond: in it the river Krathis is depicted 


t Xen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Paus. vi. 7. 5. 2 Aristot. Pol. 13072. 
3 Tbid. * Diod. S. xii. 12, sqq. 
5 Plato, Laws, 636b. 6 Philostr. V. Apoll. iii. 15. 
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as flowing with barley-cakes which have kneaded themselves, and the 
Sybaris rolls along a wave of cheese-cakes, meat, and stewed skate. The 
streamlets run with baked cuttle-fish, bream, and cray-fish, or else with 
sausages and mincemeat. Sardines are here, anchovies there; slices of 
haddock, automatically steamed, float from above into one’s mouth, and 
scones swim round one in a circle.! The wine, as already mentioned, was 
good, and the olive-oil the best in the world. Vessels to contain the oil 
and wine were manufactured, and as at Athens, a special style of pottery 
thus evolved at Thourioi became famous: Theophrastus’ Man of Petty 
Ambition is ‘very much the person to keep a monkey and to get a satyr 
ape, Sicilian doves, deer-horn dice, Thurian vases of the approved 
rotundity, walking-sticks with the true Spartan curve, and a curtain with 
Persians embroidered onit’.s Thourians at home enjoyed life thoroughly, 
eating, drinking, dancing—though their dancing was not in the best 
Hellenic style: tis tpdtros Trrtrav; dos A’ SpyoUvTai Tov BapBapikov TpdTrov 
ovto1, exclaims someone in the Thouriopersae.+ But they were not lack- 
ing in the spirit of adventure: a Thourian, Leon by name, is found in the 
mercenary army of Cyrus, and his speech, which opens the fifth book of 
the Anabasis, brief as it is, hits off the Thourian character: 

‘Comrades, I for my part am sick of packing up, marching, running, 
carrying my kit, standing in formation, keeping guard, fighting. What I 
long for is to have done with all these labours, and since we have reached 
the sea, to sail the rest of the way and arrive home like Odysseus, stretched 
out at my ease.’ 

The next we hear of Thourioi is during the reign of Dionysius at 
Syracuse. It was in the year 385, when Dionysius was in the throes of 
his persecution-mania, furious because his poems were not appreciated 
at Olympia, filled with suspicion against his friends, insane with spite 
against everyone, he had Plato sold as a slave, and drove away many of 
his own friends into exile. Among the latter were two brothers, Philistius 
and Leptines, men of great courage and outstanding services to their 
country during war. They fled to Thourioi, where they met with a great 
reception ; but Dionysius recovered his senses, and soon afterwards they 
returned at his request; not only were they reinstated to their former 
favour, but Leptines was consoled with the hand of the tyrant’s sister.s 

And now, in the middle of the fourth century, the clouds begin to 
gather. It is just before the outbreak of the First Samnite War in 354 
B.C., and mixed bands of runaway slaves and others are gathering in 


’ Athen. vi. 269 f; cp. vii. 327d. 2 Id. Epit. ii. 675; i. 30b. 
3 Theophr. Charact. vii (trs. Jebb). 
* Photius, Bibl. p. 591. 9 (Miller, F.H.G. ii, p. 754). 5 Diod. S. xv. 7. 
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Lucania, terrorizing the natives and proceeding to the siege of the rich 
towns of the coast, including Thourioi.! The Bruttians, who had now 
organized themselves, dominated the Krathis valley, the road over the 
hills, with their capital Consentia; the Lucanians became so threatening 
that the Thourians had to call up 14,000 infantry and a thousand cavalry 
against them; but they were severely defeated on the west coast near 
Laos, and so lost their control of the profitable land route.? Syracuse 
was hostile, and Tarentum was jealous of Thourian prosperity.; How- 
ever, in 344 B.c. Thourioi was visited by some guests who made them- 
selves useful. Timoleon had just taken Syracuse, and banished Diony- 
sius. The Corinthians had sent him a reinforcement of 2,000 hoplites 
and 200 cavalry, who got as far as Thourioi and found themselves unable 
to cross to Sicily because the Carthaginians held the sea with a large 
fleet. They were therefore obliged to wait; and unlike most soldiers 
billeted on a foreign town, they spent their time in the way most service- 
able to their hosts: they took over the city as if it were their native land, 
and guarded it (ka®apéds Kai trioTés, as Plutarch says) while the Thourians 
went off on a campaign against the Bruttians.+ This contingent finally 
left for Rhegium and slipped across the straits while Hanno was carrying 
out an unsuccessful bluff off Syracuse. Their crossing was happier than 
most. It had been blowing a gale, when the wind suddenly dropped, and 
they crossed with the utmost ease on ferry-boats and fishing-smacks. It 
was so calm that the horses were able to swim behind on ropes.5 

Ten years later the Thourians are in even greater trouble. Alexander 
of Epirus, called in by the city of Tarentum to be their general in their 
campaign against the Lucanians, found himself unable to agree with 
them; and in his annoyance he tried to remove the venue of the congress 
of Italian Greeks, usually held at Heracleia, to a site on the river Akalan- 
dros, which was in Thourian territory,® between the Siris and the Sybaris. 
This brought the Tarentines against the Thourians; and in their fright, 
the Thourians took a momentous step: they called in the Romans to 
help them against all their enemies, Tarentines, Lucanians, and Brut- 
tians.7 

From now on the fortunes of Thourioi declined. In 282 B.c. a Roman 
garrison moved into the city, having been temporarily driven out of 

? Diod. S. xvi. 15. 

2 Id. xiv. 101; Strab. vi. 253; Ael. V.H. xii. 61. 

3 Polyaen. ii. 10. 2, 4; Diod. S. xvi. 15. 2; Plut. Timol. xvi. 2. 

* Ibid. xvi. 5 Ibid. xix. 

© Strab. vi. 280. 

7 


Dion. Hal. Hist. xix. 13; Plin. N.H. xxxiv. 32; Val. Max. i. 8. 6; Strab. 
vi. 263; Amm. Marcell. xxiv. 4. 24; Liv. ep. xi. 
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Tarentum,! and on this occasion Thourioi was plundered.2 We hear 
nothing more of it until the end of the century, during the Punic Wars, 
when Thourioi unwillingly joined the Carthaginians in 212.3 She was 
then presented with an addition to her population, for Hannibal sent 
there the inhabitants of Atella, and of Herdonia in Apulia.* But he never 
trusted the Thourians; and so, during his retreat of 204, he caused the 
city to be sacked, and 3,000 inhabitants to be removed to Croton. 

Thourioi was now completely exhausted, as well as underpopulated. 
After Hannibal’s withdrawal, about 194 B.c., the Romans sent a colony 
of 3,000 citizens and 300 cavalry to the city, granting the Latin status 
only.° They also changed the name to the very appropriate one of Copia 
or Copiae.? This was the name now stamped on its copper coinage; and 
its official title appears to have been Copia Thourioi. It appears to have 
received citizen rights in go B.c., but fifty years later it is said to be a 
municipium.® The old name, Thourioi, tends to persist, and to oust the 
Roman name Copiae;° but its history as a Greek city is over. In 40 B.c. 
it was besieged unsuccessfully by Sextus Pompeius, who was repulsed 
ignominiously, while Antony was besieging Brundisium. This defeat 
greatly annoyed Antony, and delighted Octavian, who remarked: ov 
Xaiprioet TToytriios, KaKds KaKdds Kai viv Ek Qoupiov E€eAabels.1° 

This, then, really ends the known story of Thourioi. By the second 
century A.D. the site was deserted.!! Four hundred years later a harbour 
of Thourioi is mentioned by Procopius in his account of the Gothic con- 
quest of this region ;'* but no important settlement was ever again built 
on the alluvial land. The nearest settlement after the Gothic conquest 
was Ruscianum, no longer on the coast but three miles away, on the edge 
of the coastal range of hills. The plain had always been malarial; and 
also there were the descents of pirates to be feared. 

And so the Krathis and the Sybaris flowed on unhindered, piling up 
the mud, joining their waters. To-day there is nothing but a heap of 
stones, called by the inhabitants Le Muraglie, beside the road from 
Terranova to Corrigliano, to mark the site of Thourioi. The district has 
occupied the attention of archaeologists, who have disputed the sup- 
posed site of Thourioi, have failed to find Sybaris, and while accepting 

’ Dion. Hal. xix. 13; Liv. ep. xi; Strab. vi. 263. 

? Appian, Samn. 7. 3 Id. Hannib. 34. + Ibid. 49. 

5 Ibid. 57; cp. Liv. xxv. 7, §11; 15, §§:7 sqq; xxvii. 1, §14; 26, §5. Polyb. viii. 
26. 2. ® Liv. xxxiv. 53, §§ 1, 2; xxxv. 9, § 7; Strab. loc. cit. 

7 Strab. loc. cit. 8 Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 22. 

® C.ILL. x. i, p. 18; Cic. Pro Tull. 14. 

70 Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 56, 58, 62; Suet. Aug. iii. 7; Flor. ii. 8. 5. 

™ Dio xxxiii. 40. 1. 12 Procop. Bell. Goth. iii. 28. 
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the river Crati as the ancient Krathis, have denied that the Coscile is the 
Sybaris, and given this honour to a much smaller stream called Torrente 
San Mauro, farther south. But Thourioi has its surprises still. The 
German archaeologist Kahrstedt based his argument concerning the site 
of Thourioi on the presence of certain tumuli near the coast, which he 
(and others also) thought to be an ancient cemetery. These were ex- 
cavated in April 1932; and they proved to be sand-dunes.! 

' U. Kahrstedt, Die Lage von Sybaris (1931); cp. review by U. Zanotti- 


Bianco in Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, An. ii, Fasc. ii (1932), 
and Pauly-Wiss., s.v. “Thourioi’, p. 651. 
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Correct solutions have been received from: L. E. Eyres, Ampleforth College; R. M. Gordon, Wrekin 
College; W. A. Jesper, Haxby, York; The Leys School Classical VI; T. B. Watson, Colehurst, Worcester. 


NOTES 


ACROSS. 1. Vulg. Act. 18. 3; Ov. Fast. 3. 529-30. 14. v. L. & S. 15. Nep. Iph. 2.4. 16. Anag. 
deripi. 17. Liv. 9. 32. 3. ut-it-ora. 20. Cic. dit 16. 7.2. 21. Anag. mistio. 23. Apricor. 28. ?=q. for 
quaere. 32. lit. an ‘elm-rubber?.’ 35 Aen. vi. 726. 36. Ov. H. 10. 48. 37. -*! cur(ia)ta. 38. Tim- 
(aret)e. 39-44. ae. Tragion. 40. Res-in-Osi 42. Lucr. 2. 421. T(a)etri. . Bellerophon. Ov. Ib. 
259. 46. Liv. 32.5. 47. Tisse, isset. Cat. 84. 11. 48. M-as, ma(vi)s. 

DOWN. 1. i of scipio. 2. Countrymen, goat- -suckers. 3. Ite (rev.) hic. 4. Anag. India. 5. 
Hor. Epod. 14. 5. 6. Hor. Epod. 16.21. 8. Male cat, intelligent. 9. Utetur. 10. Ov. Met. 1.292 11. 
Res(orbes). 12. I Nero, inero. 13. The answer’s A- lemon, whose son, Myscelus, founded Crotona near 
R. Aesar. (Ov. Met. 15. 23.) 18. Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus. 22. Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 70: 163. 24. Kipling’s 
“‘If’—You’ll be a man, my son.’ 27. Gellius 10. 25. 28. Verg. Ecl. 3. 64, 72. 29. Grandmother of Pala- 
medes who invented draughts. 30. Aen. 2. 324-5. 31 ee a sea-snail’, Naritas. 33. Suet. Nero 13. 

34. Birds said to cure jaundice. Juv. 6. 566. 41. Set, but. 44. At, but. 


T. W. M. 
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JOHN OWEN, THE EPIGRAMMATIST 
By J. HENRY JONES 


O class of writers is more neglected than the men who 

wrote in Latin after the Renaissance. Medieval studies 
usually stop at that point, and thenceforth the attention of 
scholars is absorbed in the young literatures written in the 
vernacular languages of Europe. Classical scholars are chary of 
venturing even as far as St. Augustine or Ausonius, and the 
Middle Ages are to the majority a closed book. Yet these post- 
Renaissance authors, no less than the writers of the Middle 
Ages, are witnesses to the endurance of Latin culture. Fracas- 
toro, no less than Dante or Augustine, is instructive as being 
under the influence of Virgil. Both Medievalists and Classicists 
can benefit from a study of such Late Latin poets as G. 
Buchanan, Joannes Secundus, and John Owen, to name only 
the more prominent. Even the historian can derive much 
interesting material from their work as signposts of opinion 
in an age of transition and symbols of the enduring value of 
the Latin tradition. For Owen in particular may be pleaded 
his enormous popularity in his lifetime, which suggests that his 
epigrams were more than academic exercises to charm the 
indolent at the court of James I. They were soon translated 
into French, German, and Spanish, and there were five English 
versions. His reputation was truly international and appealed 
beyond the circle of those who spoke Latin freely. 

To use the title adopted by himself, Joannes Audoenus was 
born at Llanarmon in Caernarvonshire, Wales, soon after 1565. 
He was proud of his Welsh origin and everywhere describes 
himself as Cambro-Britannus as well as Oxoniensis.1 Wales and 
Oxford were two of his formative influences. From another 
influence he shook himself free; his family, for long a supporter 
of Catholicism, embraced the new faith during John’s lifetime, 
although Hugh Owen the rebel, one of the exiled leaders of the 

* I deal with Owen’s specifically Welsh connexions in the Transactions of 


the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion for 1940, q.v. for full biography. 
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66 JOHN OWEN, THE EPIGRAMMATIST 
Catholic opposition to Elizabeth, was his uncle.' But his 
epigrams had a double inspiration: 
Oxoniae salsus (juvenis tum) more vetusto, 
Wintoniaeque (puer tum) piperatus eram. 
si quid inest nostro piperisve salsive libello, 
Oxoniense sal est, Wintoniense piper. 


He became scholar of Winchester College in 1577 and pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, where he was elected Fellow of New College 
in 1584 and graduated B.C.L. six years later.2_ At Winchester, 
as in all schools at this time, the curriculum was predominantly 
classical and verse composition in the form of a vulgus occupied 
much of the scholars’ time. His education over, he taught in a 
school at Trelech in Monmouthshire until in 1594 he became 
headmaster of the ‘King’s New Scole of Warwyke’.3 Probably 
he soon gave up the post to live on patronage in London until 
his death in 1622. He was buried at Old St. Paul’s through the 
influence of John Williams, the future Archbishop of York and 
Lord Keeper.* 

During his life Owen was in touch with the greatest in the 
land, even if only as a poor dependant on their patronage. An 
inventory of the persons to whom epigrams are dedicated 
would fill several pages, but the most important appear in the 
dedications to the several books or collections. The first three 
books published in 1606 were dedicated to the zllustrissimam et 
laudatissimam heroinam, Lady Mary Neville, daughter of 'Thos. 
Sackville, first Earl Dorset and himself one of John’s patrons. 
Next year a Liber Singularis was addressed to the unfortunate 
Lady Arabella Stuart with an appendix of Disticha Ethica et 
Politica. In 1612 a second series of three was dedicated to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, who died in that year, and to Charles, 
the Duke of York, while the final triad appeared in 1613 in 
honour of his Tres Maecenates, Ed. Noel, Wm. Sidley, and 
Roger Owen. From 1613 to his death he appears to have 
written no more. Either his patrons were generous or he had 


’ See my note in Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. ix, p. 357. 
2 A. F. Leach, History of Winchester School, p. 313; id., History of Warwick 
School, pp. 124-9; A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. i, p. 400. 


3 Wood. l.c.; Leach, Warwick, pp. 129-32. * Wood, p. 401. 
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earned enough to support his old age. Antony Wood, however, 
suggests that he died in poverty.' Owen himself had long 
since professed content with a little: 
nec paupertatem volo nec opes desidero magnas: 
nolo Parum; Nimium non volo; Sat mihi Sat. 


In epigram his great model was Martial, whose influence 
pervades the entire collection. Like Martial he owed much of 
his success to a court circle that did not disapprove of polite 
criticism of other men’s foibles. Vehement expression within 
limits served as a safety-valve for emotions that were best not 
expressed in politics. ‘There is also a similarity in that Seneca’s 
sententious turns were a forerunner of Martial’s point as 
Lyly’s Euphuism was of Owen’s word-play. John, however, 
is no slavish imitator and has almost as much contemporary 
reference as the Roman, when allowance has been made in 
both cases for the eternal themes of epigram and satire from 
the Greek Anthology to our own day. 

In point of form Owen’s greatest innovation was a fondness 
for assonance and word-play that has no parallel elsewhere in 
Latin. It goes beyond the pun until at last entire poems ring 
the changes on one or two words. ‘Two words may be simply 
contrasted, as in: 

egregius non sum vates: tamen e grege vatum. 
e grege tu vatum non es, at egregius. 


When the process is fully developed, there is the poem on the 
courtier: 
nil distant labor atque labos, nihil arbor et arbos: 
idem honor et honos: qui rapit ergo, sapit. 
An even better example is the last distich of: 
uberiora ferunt valles, brevioraque montes 
gramina; multum humilis mens sapit, alta parum. 
Mens mons est, montisque cacumen mentis acumen; 
omne cacumen inops est et acumen iners. 


Anagrams are an analogous feature; they may be threefold, as in 


perspicua brevitate nihil magis afficit aures: 
in uerbis, ubi res postulat, esto breuts; 
* Athen. Oxon. i, p. 401. 
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or even fivefold in 


recta fides certa est; arcet mala schismata, non est 
sicut creta, Fides fictilis; arte caret. 


These are surely a sacrifice of sense to verbal dexterity. 
In his themes he preserves the wide variety of Martial. 
These he divides himself in the couplet 
in libris tria verba meis celebrantur, Ad, In, De; 
De docet, Ad dignos laudat, et In lacerat. 
Of the last class, the satirized, four prejudices are outstanding; 
to the time-honoured trio of medicine, the law, and women, 
Owen adds theologians. All four, he says, are the product of 
original sin when the fall of Adam subjected our bodies to 
doctors, our souls to the theologians, and our goods to the 
lawyers. But these physicians cannot always heal themselves: 
aegrotant medici, fraudantur iure-periti, 
descendunt multi in Tartara theiologi. 


Most of the epigrams on doctors are revisions of old friends, 
such as the one who removes disease by removing the patient; 
like Judas he does his work quickly. Slightly harsher treat- 
ment is meted the lawyer in the next epigram: 
causidicum in caelis unum (inquit Paulus) habemus: 
praeter eum numqui sunt ibi causidici? 
Accusations of bribery and injustice are common, as indeed 
they are in Tudor Welsh literature. It was more important, 
in order to win your case, to know your judge than to know 
the law. The theologians are let off lightly; Owen thought 
they were necessary to combat the atheism of the age. Primus 
in orbe deos fecit timor, but there was no fear of God left 
among men. One poem on the atheist has a pretty turn: 
afficit insipidum quasi fabula te sinus Abrae: 
malles in Sarae tu recubare sinu. 


Women too are treated badly by Owen as he pillories the 
cuckold, the promiscuous, the blue-stocking. Orpheus brought 
up his wife from Hell, but no woman had ever saved her 
husband. Even worse is: 


Omnipotens omnes res condidit, indidit illis 
nomina vir, mulier denique verba dedit. 
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Women indeed were like a general rule—in many cases decep- 
tive. Small wonder that John remained a bachelor; he failed 
to achieve his wish, 


Coniunx 
sit mihi nolo levis, sit mihi nolo gravis, 


whether he means light and heavy of temperament or of 
weight. 

Most of these themes, however, are the objects of epigram 
and satire in every age. Others were more contemporary. 
His university training gave him the subjects of two poems. 
The first is concerned with academic dress: 

cur quicunque studet generosis artibus, ater 
cernitur et nostra clerus in urbe niger? 

defunctum nostrae lugent ob Apollina Musae? 
an Maecenatis funera flenda dolent? 

haeredes habet iste tamen, concedo: bonorum 
scilicet haeredes, non bonitatis habet. 


In the other he gives an instance of hysteron-proteron: 


hysteron est proteron praepostera forma loquendi: 
exempli causa: Cant’brigia Oxonium. 


Of two epigrams on Bodley’s new library at Oxford, one 
addresses the University: 


nulla tuae par Bibliothecae est altera: nulla 
ingenio par est Bibliotheca tuo. 


As a schoolboy he had greeted Drake’s return in the Golden 
Hind;: later on he refers to the outbreak of plague in 1603 
and to the Gunpowder Plot of 1605, even if his uncle Hugh 
was one of the undetected conspirators. John was intensely 
loyal; he writes on the King’s new book, the Basilicon Doron, 
and never wearies of praising the accession of James who 
brought yet another kingdom into the United Kingdom, just 
as Henry VII had brought in Wales. In contemporary litera- 
ture, he greets Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny’s 
Natural History, an improvement on its original in that it was 
fuller and clearer, and the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. 


? 'W. Camden, History of . . . the Princess Elizabeth (4th ed. 1688), p. 254. 
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Another epigram on Sidney admirably summarizes his 
qualities : 
qui scribenda facit, scribitve legenda, beatus 
ille: beatior es tu, quod utrumque facis. 
digna legi scribis, facis et dignissima scribi: 
scripta probant doctum te tua, facta probum. 


There is a mine of information on many details in the early 
seventeenth century to be got from the poems. 

It is difficult to know whether the constant moralizing is 
contemporary or one of the more universal features of the 
epigram. Most of these have little appeal to-day even if Owen 
can express himself as neatly as in: 

sanctorum vitas legere et non vivere frustra est: 
sanctorum vitas degite, non legite, 


or again in his reproach to Cynthia: 


sint utinam similes formae tibi Cynthia, mores; 
sitque tibi tam mens candida quam manus est. 


But John Owen is not merely moral; he has some poems on 
purely Christian themes of which one will suffice: 


hic mundus Templum Domini; crux ara; sacerdos 
et mactanda Deo victima Christus homo. 


Even in these he cannot avoid word-play, as in his poem to 
Christ: 
anchora spei nostrae, navis fidei, mare amoris 
terrae sal, caeli sol, animaeque salus: 
morte tua letum deletum, mortua mors est: 
crederet at mortem quis potuisse mori? 


It may be noticed that in one of these he gave the world at 
least one famous quotation, though few who use it know its 
source: 
tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis: 
quomodo? fit semper tempore peior homo.! 


Such pessimism is not uncommon. These religious poems in 
particular confirm Owen’s claim to our attention; he made 
epigram Christian as it had been in Greek at the Byzantine 


* On this v. Encyclop. Britannica (14th ed.), s.v. ‘Owen, John’. 
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Court but rarely in the Latin Middle Ages. The vogue of 
Martial had presumably been too great. 

Owen, then, has some claim to be a serious poet. But this 
is not to deny his claim to wit. Some of the poems in this 
vein are traditional. Zoilus spares the dead but attacks the 
living: that is not a sufficient reason for dying! Gellia is not 
like her picture: 

dissimilis pictura tibi est tua, Gellia; constat 
picturae similem te tamen esse tuae. 


Both have their prototypes in Martial. Then there are those 
figures whom Owen seems to know at first hand, Dardanus, 
thin all over except for his dense brain, or Fabianus who 
unlike everyone else is bald inside his head. There is the 
Narcissist : 
se solum Labienus amat, miratur, adorat: 
non modo se solum, se quoque solus amat. 


Others make their point tep& trpocAoKiav as the epigram on 
Job: 
divitias Jobo sobolemque ipsamque salutem 
abstulit (hoc domino non prohibente) Satan: 
omnibus ablatis misero, tamen una superstes 
quae magis afflictum redderet,—uxor erat. 


Rather similar is: 


te mihi dixisti resipiscere: non tibi credo, 
Pontice, qui numquam te sapuisse scio. 


Elsewhere a simple contrast suffices, e.g. between prophet and 
poet: 
illi de rebus praedicere vera futuris: 


his de praeteritis dicere falsa solent. 


Finally, as might be expected, the pun is very common, even 
if not always original: 
Jus Legistarum quid differat a Medicorum 
Jure rogas? Siccum est illud, at hoc liquidum. 


Seriousness, wit, word-play, and satire—what place in the 
history of epigram do these qualities win for Owen? It has 
been admitted that his conception of epigram is that of 
Martial, whose spirit is present everywhere. A few direct 
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borrowings, many themes, and some characters are taken from 
the Roman. Yet there are poems enough on ethical themes, 
which did not appeal to Martial, and on Christian subjects, 
of which he knew nothing, to claim originality for Owen. In 
one respect he suffers from comparison with Martial; he has 
no poems in scazons or Phalaecians in which some of the 
other’s best work is written. Fifteen hundred poems in elegiac 
couplets become wearisome, when the prosody does not con- 
form to Classical standards, and the metre is remarkably free. 
His genre, however, is Classical and his poems abound in 
echoes of Classical authors. Yet originality may be claimed 
for them for their moral appeal and their quality of verbal 
assonance, even to the point of subordinating matter to form. 
Even to-day this is a characteristic fault of vernacular Welsh 
poetry, so that the blame may be assigned to his ancestry. 
There is abundant evidence that he himself was Welsh- 
speaking. 

A comparison with two slightly senior poets of the Renais- 
sance will soon establish his claim to independence. Joannes 
Secundus and G. Buchanan also wrote Latin epigrams but on 
a far smaller scale than Owen. Joannes, a Dutchman who 
lived from 1511 to 1536, has some satiric verse, but his posi- 
tion is assured only as a poet of love, frank, voluptuous, and 
passionate, an un-Roman Catullus born out of date. Owen 
echoes at least two of his erotic poems but has a far wider 
scope and a broader humanity. The Scotsman Buchanan has 
perhaps the most pungently mordant wit of any writer; his 
words are scorpions and his verses flails. But he has only one 
book of true epigrams, the other so-called epigrammatum libri 
being cracker-mottoes and such trifles as Martial’s books of 
Xenia and Apophoreta. Buchanan’s one book is taken up in 
virulent personal abuse or with love poems of which our 
bachelor John was very chary. Neither Buchanan nor Secun- 
dus has Owen’s broad outlook or his varied interests or his 
moral earnestness. Martial could write hominem pagina nostra 
sapit; Owen could add et Deum. Secundus felt passion more 
intensely, Buchanan’s eye pierced more deeply into human 
frailty: Owen has a broader view and a healthier humour that 
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fuses grave and gay in his own not unpleasant personality, the 
blend that he has described himself: 


ludicra dum tracto graviter, studeo quasi ludens: 
dum leviter tracto seria, ludo studens. 


He makes no claim to be a real poet: he does not scratch his 
head or bite his nails—and, he insists, he is much too truthful. 

The success of the poems in their day was assured; there 
were five translations into English and the first three books 
saw at least two editions in the month of publication. It may 
well be said that most Europeans of literary tastes were 
acquainted with them.! On the Continent he was much better 
known than Shakespeare his contemporary; he was probably 
the best-known British man of letters. But he may be regarded 
as the last who wrote for a public to whom Latin was a living 
instrument of expression, before it became a school subject 
and a fly-paper to trap odd bits of learning in the universities. 
When in the next century we turn to the Latin poems of 
Milton or of Owen’s fellow countryman Goronwy Owen, we 
are all too conscious that they were writing academic exercises 
in a language that appealed to the eye and not to the ear, 
meant to be written and not spoken. Had John Owen lived 
1,500 years earlier he would still have claimed attention as not 
the least interesting of Silver Latin poets; five hundred years 
nearer his own age he would have ranked superior to the 
creaking brevities of Ausonius. As it is he suffers from the 
neglect that lies over the Latin writers of the late Renaissance. 


1 F. A. Wright, The Love Poems of Foannes Secundus (London, 1930), p. 16. 











































ON TEACHING THE GERUND AND 
GERUNDIVE IN LATIN 


By Ww. S. MAGUINNESS 


HE task of elucidating the nature and use of the gerund and 
oo is notoriously one of the most difficult which the teacher 
of Latin has to face. He can draw no analogy between these forms and 
those used for the same purposes in English or in the other modern 
languages studied by his pupils; and the twofold antithesis between these 
two parts of the verb and between the uses of each in the nominative and 
in the oblique cases constitutes a puzzle whose adequate clarification by 
the usual methods must inevitably demand more time than can easily be 
devoted to a single construction. My fairly long experience of teaching 
first-year university students and of assessing S.C. and H.S.C. candidates 
certainly indicates that the gerund and gerundive have often been left 
behind ungrasped. And yet to hammer away at these constructions 
until, if ever, they are understood would be an obnoxious example of that 
‘grind of grammar’ so justly condemned by most enlightened teachers. 
The fact is that we have here a usage which must be learnt gradually, 
not indeed by Direct Method or by the unaided impressions received 
in the reading of texts. A vigorous initial effort is necessary to grasp in 
general the essential character of the two forms, the difference between 
them, and their quite different behaviour in different circumstances ; but, 
instead of overburdening the pupil’s memory, whether he be a junior or 
a comparatively advanced pupil, and overtaxing his brain-power with the 
attempt to digest the complicated and conflicting details once and for all, 
I suggest that the system of gradual assimilation, based on a mnemonic 
table, may be as helpful to others’ pupils as it seems to have been 
to mine. I have found it especially useful in ‘refresher’ lessons for pupils 
with a confused knowledge, rather than ignorance, of the construction. 

There should be no suggestion that the table is to be learnt by heart: 
any inclination to memorize it should indeed be discouraged. Its func- 
tion is like that of a map in the teaching of geography, ‘quo manifestius 
oculis discantur quae difficilius percipiuntur auditu’. It should be 
copied, cyclostyled, or duplicated, and kept by each pupil for reference 
when writing a composition or sentences, when reading an author—whose 
examples of gerund and gerundive it will assist him to identify—or, st 
tantus amor . . . cognoscere, when the spirit moves him. It professes, like a 
map, to giveabird’s-eye view of the gerund-gerundive problem asa whole. 
A normal lesson on the subject must fall into at least two parts, either, 
as in ‘Bradley’s Arnold’, taking separately the nominative and the oblique 
cases or taking the gerund apart from the gerundive. ‘The resulting con- 
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fusion and mystification must be familiar to all teachers of Latin. When 
such division has been necessary, I have found that the use of the table has 
createdsomecontinuityand cohesion. Itsnecessary brevity and concentra- 
tion of course leave a great deal for the teacher to do by way of comment, 
comparison, extension, and both immediate and subsequent elucidation. 

It will be noticed that I plump for the use of the gerundive for transi- 
tive verbs, and of the gerund for intransitive verbs, except in the in- 
stances where correct usage normally demands the gerund with transitive 
verbs. Examples of the latter usage are enclosed in square brackets, and 
may be omitted in the first lesson or lessons; the reason for each should 
ultimately be clearly explained. I think most teachers would agree that 
such expressions as Carthaginem delendi causa and Carthaginem delendo 
should be left severely alone until the usage is really well understood. 
Teachers will also note that I present the older conception by which the 
form of an intransitive verb described in Mountford’s new edition of 
‘Bradley’s Arnold’ (§ 389) as ‘the nominative neuter of the gerundive.. . 
in an impersonal construction’ was regarded as a gerund, not as a 
gerundive. I doso because the older idea is in my opinion easier and lends 
itself more readily to tabulation, and because, apart from practical con- 
siderations, I hold the question to be of little importance to the learner. 

It may be of interest to suggest in a very abbreviated and formal outline 
something like the form which comment and elucidation might con- 
veniently take in dealing with pupils whose knowledge of the construc- 
tion is slight, inadequate, or confused. Such treatment will obviously 
vary according to the variety of circumstances. 

‘The gerund and gerundive are among the most difficult constructions 
in the Latin language, being complicated in themselves and unlike any- 
thing else with which you are familiar. They are complicated because 
their use involves two pairs of contraries, which produce four possibili- 
ties. But this is not really so difficult as it sounds. If we take the two 
contrasting pairs “man/woman” and “young/old” we get four possi- 
bilities, which may be shown as follows: 
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The line AB divides young from old, XY man from woman. 'The two | 
compartments on the same side of either of these lines contain one ele- | 
ment in common. Thus the compartments AX and BX both contain 
young, AY and BY both contain old; AX and AY both contain man, BX 
and BY both contain woman. Only the compartments diagonally oppo- 
site contain nothing in common. So it is with the gerund and gerundive. 
Here the line AB divides the nominative from the oblique cases, the 
difference between which is as clear-cut as that between “young” and 
“old”. In the nominative, i.e. both in compartment AX and in compart- 
ment BX, the meaning is that of obligation expressed in English by 
“must’’, as shown in the translations. In the oblique cases, i.e. both in 
compartment AY and in compartment BY, this meaning is entirely 
absent, and only the sense of the verb, expressed in English by the 
termination -img, is conveyed. Some of the translations make this clear, 
and a less idiomatic English rendering would in the other instances make 
it just as clear. Now for the line XY. It divides the gerund from 
the gerundive, and these two are as distinct as “man” and “woman”. 
The gerund (compartments AX and AY)is a noun, is active, andis, except 
in the bracketed instances, which we are omitting at present, part of an 
intransitive verb; the gerundive (compartments BX and BY) is a parti- 
ciple, is passive, and is confined to transitive verbs. Compartments AX 
and BX show the quality of obligation which is common to the otherwise 
contrasting gerund and gerundive when used in the nominative, AY and 
BY their common quality of pure verbal meaning when used in the 
oblique cases. AX and AY show the qualities particular to the gerund, 
in whatever case it is used (noun, active, generally transitive verb), BX 
and BY the qualities in every case particular to the gerundive (participle, 
passive, transitive verb). Compartments AX and BY have nothing in 
common ; compartments BX and AY have likewise nothing in common. 

“Now that the relationship between the four compartments has been 
explained, we can examine their contents more closely. BX and BY are 
fairly simple. ‘The gerundive, being a participle, agrees with its noun in 
the same way as a past participle passive would do. A literal translation, 
though bad English, would in each case make its passive meaning clear. 
In compartment BX note that the agent is put in the dative. In compart- 
ment BY note that Sui (likewise nostri, vestri) laudandi is the idiom, not 
Sui laudandorum. Compartments AX and AY are more complicated, but 
two facts are true in every instance. The gerund, as its terminations 
show, is a neuter noun, put in the case which it would possess if it were 
a noun of the ordinary kind; as a verbal noun it governs an object, if it 
has one, in the case governed by the verb of which it is a part. In com- 
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partment AX we see that, as in BX, the agent is put in the dative, unless 
the immediate presence of another dative would cause ambiguity,when 
a(b) with the ablative is used. You will find, if you examine the contents 
of these two compartments (AX and AY), that there is no instance of a 
gerund governing an object in the accusative. This would in fact be 
possible with the gerund in certain cases, but not in others, so it is 
simpler in all such instances to use the gerundive, as writers in Latin 
generally preferred to do. 

‘With regard to the examples in brackets,! the gerund of a transitive 
verb (scribere in each instance) is used when no object is expressed. In 
the genitive and ablative (not elsewhere) we find the gerund (petendi and 
petendo) governing an accusative (aliquid) where the gerundive construc- 
tion (alicuius petendi causa and aliquo petendo) would be ambiguous, and 
would indeed tend to suggest to a Roman reader the masculine rather 
than the neuter. In the genitive we find the gerund (/egendi) governing 
an accusative (litteras) because of a certain tendency to dislike the sound 
of litterarum legendarum. Commentariorum legendorum would similarly 
tend to be avoided, but note that in BY there is no objection to orationum 
legendarum. There are a few other points which we shall come across 
later. For example, we shall find that the sense of obligation, restricted 
in principle to the nominative of both gerund and gerundive, is quite 
logically extended to the accusative in the accusative and infinitive con- 
struction. We may also find examples of a gerundive with the meaning 
of obligation treated as an adjective and coupled with a noun in, e.g., the 
genitive or ablative case. But we can only appreciate such variations, 
which add to the interest and liveliness of a language, when we are 
thoroughly familiar with the principles from which they are variations. 
At the moment, therefore, we shall disregard them, and for the present 
assume that the table contains the whole truth—or the skeleton of the 
whole truth—about the gerund and gerundive. 

“The table should be kept with care and often referred to until you no 
longer need it. Be sure to ask for an explanation of any point in it when- 
ever you are in doubt.’ 

I need hardly add that the table here reproduced is only a specimen 
of the sort of thing which I have found useful. The teacher may well 
prefer to make his own. 


' The remarks in this paragraph might well come some time later than the 
rest. 
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STRABO 


The Anatolian who failed of Roman recognition 
By G. C. RICHARDS 


OSEPHUS almost invariably calls Strabo the Cappa- 
docian. But he belonged not to Great Cappadocia, the 
home of Basil and the two Gregories, but to Cappadocia 
Pontica, more usually called Pontus. ‘Amaseia, my fatherland, 
a very strong city’! was his birthplace. ‘My city is situate in 
a large, deep valley, through which flows the river Iris. Both 
by human design and by nature it is admirably laid out, 
affording the advantage of both a city and a fortress: for it is 
a high, precipitous rock which descends steeply to the river, 
and has on one side the wall on the river edge where is the 
settled city, and on the other the wall that runs up on either 
side to the twin peaks.’ It had a water-supply which could not 
be cut off, passages being cut through the rock to the springs, 
and two bridges, one to the suburbs and another from the 
suburbs to the outside country. Its territory was larger and 
better than that of any other Pontic town. Within its walls 
were the palace and tombs of the Pontic kings: he certainly 
means the Pontic Achaemenids, not the Polemones.? He adds 
that it was given to kings, but is now provincial. The era is 
fixed by coinage to 2 B.c., when it was annexed to the province 
of Galatia. It was still a metropolis in Christian times with 
many subordinate bishoprics, and we last hear of it as wrecked 
by an earthquake in the reign of Justinian.* It is generally 
agreed that Strabo did not return to his native place to spend 
the last years of his life: he probably had no relatives left there.5 
He belonged to the native nobility. With them, after the 
downfall of Mithridates and with the success of Roman arms, 
hellenization set in rapidly, especially at the courts of Polemon I 


* xii, 3. 15, 39. 

? Polemon I, son of Zenon of Laodiceia, ? 39-8 B.c. His widow Pythodoris 
8 B.C.—A.D. 39, married Archelaus of Great Cappadocia ob. a.D. 17. Polemon II, 
A.D. 39-62. 3 Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. Miinzen, p. 556. 

* Procopius, Hist. Arc., p. 111. 

5 J. G. C. Anderson, The Composition of Strabo’s Geography in Anatolian 
Studies, dedicated to Sir William Ramsay, 12, 13. 
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in Pontus and Archelaus in Cappadocia. But the population 
did not begin to learn Greek till the Imperial period, and then 
pronounced it badly. Strabo’s paternal grandfather hated 
Mithridates Eupator, and surrendered fifteen fortresses to 
Lucullus, but Pompey balked him of his reward.' On the 
other hand, an uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
shared in the ruin of Mithridates. His mother’s great-grand- 
father Dorylaus was a friend of Mithridates Euergetes, and 
her grandfather was first cousin to another Dorylaus, nephew 
of the first, who having been playmate to Mithridates Eupator 
was made priest of Comana? and ranked next to the king. No 
native birth could have been higher than Strabo’s. The Greek 
culture which would be fashionable with the Pontic nobility 
was emphasized by the settlement of the first Dorylaus at 
Cnossus in Crete, where Strabo’s great-grandfather was born. 
But the typical Paphlagonian name Tibius for a cousin of his 
grandfather shows the native blood of the family. 

Strabo’s birth may be fixed with tolerable certainty in 63 B.c., 
the year of Cicero’s consulship and Pompey’s capture of Jeru- 
salem. If eight passages in his book are compared, in which 
he places ‘a little before my time’ events of 68, 67, and 64 and 
‘contemporary with me’ events in 63, 62, 59, before 51 and 
before 50, the year 64-3 seems to result.3 It does not seem to 
have been previously remarked that as he never mentions the 
name of his father and only the lineage of his mother, the 
natural inference is that he was left an orphan young.* 

He was sent from the north-east corner of Asia Minor nearly 
to the south-west corner, to study at Nysa under Mt. Mesogis 
near the highway from Ephesus into the interior. This was 
certainly not due to the fame of the venerable Aristodemus, son 

™ xil. 2. 13. 

2 The priest of Comana Pontica, the seat of the cult of Enyo-Ma, occupied 
the same position of dignity as the priest of the (apparently older) Comana in 
Cataonia, xii. 3. 32. “The Pontic Comana, which bears the same name as the 
city in Great Cappadocia, having been consecrated to the same goddess and 
an offshoot of the other Comana’ &qiApuSévta éxeifev. Archelaus, made king 
of Cappadocia by Antony, was son of the Priest of Comana. 

3 xii. 5. 1; xiv. 5. 18; xvii. 1. 11 KAO’ fas; x. 2. 13; xi. g. 1 EQ’ TUAV; Viil. 
7. 53 Xii. 3. 40; XVi. 2. 29 WIKPOV TIPO TUdv, 

* Unless, as Sterrett thought, the family removed to Nysa. 
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of Menecrates, ‘of whose tuition I took a full course at Nysa 
when he was very old and I was very young’.! A kinsman of 
Strabo was called Theophilus, and a Theophilus was employed 
by the Trallians when Mithridates ordered a massacre of 
Roman citizens in Asia. But this may be an accidental coinci- 
dence of name. Less likely to be accidental is the occurrence 
of a Servilius Strabo at Nysa, who is strongly recommended 
by Cicero to P. Silius in Bithynia as a friend of his prospective 
son-in-law Ti. Nero. This Servilius Strabo is certainly identical 
with P. Servilius Strabo, a witness to a decree of L. Lentulus 
Crus at Ephesus in B.c. 49.2, How did he get his name? It is 
most likely that he was a dependant of P. Servilius Vatia 
Isauricus the elder. Now the younger Isauricus who was pro- 
consul of the province of Asia B.c. 46 to 44 would be a very 
likely person to befriend the young Strabo. At least when 
Strabo went to complete his education at Rome he saw the 
aged Isauricus,3 and all are agreed that this can only have 
happened in the earlier months of the year 44, in which Caesar 
was murdered, and Isauricus died, before his son came home 
from Asia. As there had been no more useful, respectable, 
and faithful Caesarian than the elder Servilius,* there could 
have been no more favourable introduction to Rome for Strabo 
than this. It is likely that there was some special reason for the 
old Isauricus taking the trouble to see a young fellow, barely 
twenty, from Asia Minor. 

This is of course to some extent conjectural, but that 
Cicero’s Servilius Strabo was a relative of the geographer 
seems highly probable. Otherwise it is difficult to say whether 
the name, which is Greek (meaning ‘squint-eyed’) and is found 
at Rome as borne by Pompey’s father, came to him from a 
Roman or a Greek source. It fits in admirably with this theory 
that one of the professors whom he attended in Rome was 
Tyrannio, the tutor engaged by Cicero for his son and nephew, 
from whom he hoped to get assistance in a geographical work 


’ xiv. 1. 48. 


? Cicero Ad Fam. xiii. 64. 1; Josephus, Ant. xiv. 239. SH. Gs: ks 
* His position in the Caesarian party may be compared to the unexpected 
prominence of the Marquis of Breadalbane when Mr. Gladstone could find 


no duke to support his new Home Rule policy. 
3871.29 G 
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which he contemplated.! It is not impossible to think with 
Sterrett that he first turned the thoughts of Strabo to 
geography. He was a great admirer of Aristotle. Another 
Peripatetic whose classes Strabo attended was Xenarchus of 
Seleucia in Cilicia. If he had heard him in Seleucia, he would 
have said so. Xenarchus taught also in Athens, Alexandria, 
and Rome.? Now there is no proof that Strabo was ever in 
Athens.3 He was many years in Alexandria, but jKxpoacdpeba, 
‘I was his pupil’, suits Strabo at 21 better than at 40, and 
Boethus of Sidon* was his companion in his Peripatetic 
period; so probably Strabo heard Xenarchus lecture at Rome. 

However, in his Geography Strabo exhibits himself often as 
a Stoic. He speaks of ‘our Zeno’ and ‘our people’ :5 he objects 
to the ‘inquiry into causes and following of Aristotle’ in 
Posidonius, ‘which is what our school avoids’,® and he speaks 
with some contempt of the chequered history of Aristotle’s 
library, which led to the corruption of the text and thus of 
the doctrine of the Peripatetics.7 So he must have at some 
time revolted against his earlier teaching. 

Can any explanation be found for this? Sterrett suggests that 
his conversion may be due to Athenodorus of Tarsus, ‘a philoso- 
pher and friend of mine’,® the second of that name, the tutor of 
Augustus in philosophy and high in his favour.? But as Strabo 
can hardly have met him in Tarsus but only in Rome, and it is 
impossible to fix the date at which the philosopher returned to 
govern his native place, this can be no more than a conjecture. 

How long Strabo stayed in Rome cannot be fixed. He saw 
the execution of Selurus, a Sicilian bandit, there;!° and before 
31 B.Cc., when the temple of Ceres was burnt down, saw in it 
a painting by Aristeides on which Polybius had seen soldiers 
playing dice at the sack of Corinth. 

' Ad Att. ii. 6, 1. Tyrannio of Amisus, the port of Amaseia (Samsun), had 
been brought to Rome by Lucullus as a captive in 66 B.c. xii. 3. 16; xiii. 1. 54. 

* xiv. S..4- 

: He defends Eratosthenes against Polemon’s charge that he never saw 
Athens. Had he himself a bad conscience? 

+ xvi. 2. 24 © ouvepidocogrjoapev tyeis TK "ApiototéiAeia: ii. 3, 5. 

. 4, 2.94. 3. © ii, 3. 8. 


7 xiii. 1. 34. He notes that booksellers used bad copyists and did not collate 
the texts. 8 xvi. 4. 21. 9 xiv. 5. 14. vi, 2.0. 
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In 29 B.c. we find him at Gyaros en route for Corinth, when 
Augustus was on his way to his triumph,! but it is a mere 
conjecture that he then visited the newly founded Nicopolis: 
at any rate he ascended Acrocorinth and saw from it Cleonae. 
The probability is that he was going to Rome to see about the 
publication of his history; and when subsequently he went to 
Alexandria, his literary reputation probably accounted for his 
being attached to the suite of the prefect Aelius Gallus in a 
trip up the Nile and as far as the frontier of Ethiopia.? But 
whether he took part in the disastrous expedition to Arabia 
Felix in 25-24 B.C. is doubtful. He attributes Gallus’ failure 
entirely to the treachery of the Nabataean administrator Syl- 
laeus, making the highly exaggerated statement that but for 
that Gallus would have added Arabia to the Roman Empire. 
It is apparently intended as an apology for Gallus’ failure, 
which must have highly incensed the Emperor. As Josephus 
knows nothing of this treachery, but explains at length how 
Syllaeus misrepresented Herod to Augustus and how Herod 
was only able to rehabilitate himself by a special mission of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, and thus Syllaeus was condemned to 
death* but sent back, and only subsequently executed, we may 
reject Strabo’s account of the earlier treachery and suppose 
that he alludes to the real cause of Syllaeus’ execution without 
specifying it when he says: ‘he paid the penalty at Rome since, 
though he pretended friendship, he was convicted in addition 
to this rascality of other offences too and was beheaded.’’ He 
seems to have stayed long in Alexandria,° doubtless making 
extracts from books in the library, perhaps, as Honigmann 
thinks, till about 13 B.c. After this he certainly paid another 
visit to Rome, and then retired to some place which it is diffi- 
cult to locate for the rest of his life. But the date of his death 
can only be discussed in connexion with his works. 
ae... eg Gallus was 9{Aos f\piv Kai étaipos, which seems to imply close 
intimacy. 


3 xvii. 1. 53. Cf. Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 291. The expedition xvi. 4. 22-4. 

* Ant. xvi. 352. 

5 xvi. 4. 24. At Miletus a bilingual Nabataean and Greek inscription has 
been found in which Syllaeus is described by his official title as ‘brother of 
the king’ Obadas. © ii. 3. 5. TOAW xpdvov. 
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It has often been pointed out that he was really not a great 
traveller: for instance he cannot have covered nearly as much 
ground as Polybius. He puts the best face on it when he 
says:! ‘I have travelled westwards from Armenia to the parts 
of Etruria opposite Sardinia, and from the Euxine to the 
frontiers of Ethiopia.’ He must have visited the temple of 
Comana in Cappadocia, and the gorge of the Pyramus in early 
youth? as well as Amisus and perhaps Sinope. The province 
of Asia he would get to know from Nysa fairly well,? and he 
had a good idea of the Cyclades, but of Greece proper he 
apparently knew very little from autopsy. Even in Italy it is 
uncertain whether he went northwards farther than Popu- 
lonia, from which he certainly saw Elba, though whether he 
got a distant glimpse of Corsica may be doubted, and he cer- 
tainly did not see Sardinia.* Unlike the Emperor Hadrian, 
he did not ascend Etna: and he certainly did not ascend Mt. 
Argaeus in Cappadocia, or he would not have made an error 
about the view from it. He must have known the Appian Way 
from Brindisi to Rome, and probably was in Campania (see 
p- 90), his descriptions of which, though attacked in detail,’ 
certainly seem based on autopsy. But he knew his own Asia 
Minor well. Sir William Ramsay says:° ‘Strabo’s brief descrip- 
tions are marvellously accurate and, to the eye-witness, mar- 
vellously lucid. I hardly ever venture to attribute even the 
fault of vagueness to him.’ Ptolemy, on the other hand, who 
did not know Strabo’s work, is ‘difficult to use and liable to 
mislead’. The scholar who by patient and long-continued 
exploration has done more than any modern to establish the 
historical geography of this country gives Strabo a testimony 
which will outweigh the dicta of any number of arm-chair 
students. But naturally the value of his work varies with the 
scene. For Asia Minor, Egypt, and parts of Italy he is first- 
rate: for Spain, Gaul, the North, and Greece he seems in the 
main to draw from others, and to add from his own store of 

FS, 2S. * eh. 2: 334. 

3 xiv. 1. 23 Temple of Ephesus. ‘They showed me’. ° 7.2.6. 

5 As by Beloch, Campanien, 1890, p. 84. But no ancient writer comes up to 


Beloch’s standard: for they generally are inconsistent with his theories. 
® Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 96. 
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miscellaneous information: for the East outside the Empire he 
is entirely dependent on other writers. 

Having only one of his works, we think of Strabo as a geo- 
grapher, but the first work he wrote was a history from 144 to 
27 B.C., a sequel to Polybius’ down to the end of the civil wars. 
In one passage he seems to distinguish his ‘Historical Memoirs’ 
from his ‘History after Polybius’.1 But the one work consisted 
of four books giving an outline of prior events, including the 
story of Alexander,” and then in forty-three books a full history 
of the Empire from 144 onwards: he will not repeat himself, he 
says, on Parthian institutions. Notwithstanding this remark, 
nothing is more probable than that very many things are men- 
tioned in the Geography which had already appeared in the 
History. He refers to Poseidonius on the Parthian Council, but 
briefly, ‘in order not to repeat himself’. The natural inference 
from this passage is not, as some have thought, that Strabo made 
no use of Poseidonius’ History in his own historical work, but 
that he had omitted to mention the composition of the Parthian 
council of state, and now makes good the defect. Of the frag- 
ments that have been collected, three are from Plutarch,3 and 
tell us how Sulla got the gout, what the Romans thought of 
the army of Tigranes, and what portents preceded the murder 
of Caesar in 44 B.C., this being the latest fragment in order of 
time. Josephus quotes him verbally no less than eleven times, 
in a few cases stating Strabo’s authority. Most of the extracts 
confirm the view that Strabo’s main object in the work was 
to narrate what led up to the conquest and settlement of Asia 
Minor and the adjacent countries (Palestine, Egypt, Cyrenaica) 
by and after Pompey the Great. Having been born at the time 
of Pompey’s exploits he must have regarded these as of 
supreme importance both for his own people and for the 
Roman Empire. There is not the least reason to suppose that 
in this work, any more than in the Geography, Strabo expressed 
the Mithridatic standpoint: his acquiescence in Roman rule, 
whether exercised directly or by control over local kings (like 
our own position in India), was whole-hearted. How should 


© <i, O 3. Pe, FD 
3 Plut. Sulla, 26; Lucullus, 28; Caesar, 63. 
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it be otherwise? for with the beginning of the imperial period 
a time of prosperity set in for Asia Minor such as it had never 
known, and continued for some centuries. 

It seems probable that when Strabo went to Rome in 29 B.c. 
(p. 87) it was to complete and publish his history; we may 
conjecturally put the publication at 26 B.c. The history fell 
flat: it did not attract the notice of leading Romans. But when 
he went to Alexandria, he began, with the treasures of the 
Alexandrian Library at hand, to plan his Geography; for he 
says it is the concern of the philosopher to investigate geo- 
graphy as well as any other science. The science of Geography 
had been founded by the great work of Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene (276-194 B.C.), who, we now know, was the third 
Librarian at Alexandria. ‘He was distinguished, if ever man 
was, in philosophy and all branches of learning.’' His 
‘Geography’ and ‘On the measurement of the earth’ were 
great works in their day, but they were nearly two centuries 
old, and progress had been made since then. One great defect 
Eratosthenes had in Strabo’s eyes. He knew Zeno but did not 
adopt his system: Strabo implies that if he had become a 
Stoic he would have been a better geographer. Since Erato- 
sthenes’ day there had lived the great Poseidonius of Apameia 
in Syria (130-56 B.c.), who had been treated with the greatest 
respect by Pompey, and had written ‘On the Ocean’ and 
‘Histories’ in fifty-two books. Without liberally drawing on 
his knowledge of physical geography Strabo could hardly have 
produced his own work. Poseidonius’ works have not come 
down to us, and so we shall never know for certain what is 
the debt to them of Strabo’s work which we have. But it is 
probable that he followed him in insisting on the geographical 
importance of Homer, and that he took from him, for example, 
the sections on Moses? and on Crete.3 He also often confesses 
indebtedness to the work of Artemidorus of Ephesus (c. 100 
B.C.), as for instance in the section on Arabia. 


1 xvii. 3. 22; Oxyrh. Pap. x. 1241. 

2 xvi. 2. 36 Moses eVAoxiptoas touTois cuveoticato dpxiv ov tiv Tuxotcav. 
Is it a mere coincidence that Pseudo-Longinus calls Moses ‘no ordinary man’? 

3 x. 4. 8-9. * xvi. 4. §-21. 
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He often mentions the astronomer and geographer Hip- 
parchus of Nicaea in Bithynia (c. 150 B.c.). That he owes 
much to Polybius is certain, though he rarely mentions him 
except to differ from him. Once! he quotes his contemporary 
Nicolaus of Damascus, and Josephus says that the accounts 
of Nicolaus and Strabo were much of a muchness.? It is more 
probable that Nicolaus copied Strabo than that both used the 
same source. It would be useless to discuss the debt of Strabo 
to less known writers, which must anyhow have been con- 
siderable. In his lordly manner he says that there is no credit 
to be got from controversy except with the great writers.3 If 
he dismisses writers as liars (yevAodAdyor),* he later on dishes 
up their fables,5 though he does add that Megasthenes goes 
beyond bounds into the region of myth. 

His first two books are an attempt at a scientific introduction: 
from the scientific standpoint they are spoiled by his obsession 
with Homer, for whom he has an almost superstitious venera- 
tion. ‘I have compared present conditions with those described 
by Homer: for we are bound to make this comparison because 
of the fame of the poet and because of our familiarity with 
him from childhood. Each believes that he only successfully 
treats any subject when there remains nothing in his treatment 
which contradicts what the poet says on the same subject: such 
confidence have we in his statements.’ It does not seem very 
helpful to say Homer is always right and we must endeavour 
to make facts fit what he says: but this is a Stoic attitude. 
The next eight books deal with Europe, xi-xvi with Asia, and 
the last with Egypt and Libya. He is often most exasperating 
in not saying what we want him to say. Instead of discus- 
sing the Nile problem himself, he only elaborately considers 
which of two writers on it plagiarized from the other.® 
There is one famous chapter? which is only comparable to 
Horrebow ‘On Iceland’; “There are no snakes in Iceland.’® It 

© xv. 3. 93. 2 Ant. xiv. 104. 

3 i, 2. 1. “To engage in philosophic discussion with everyone is unseemly, 
but to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Poseidonius, Polybius, and others 
of that type is honourable.’ 5,-3.6; Sey. 2.6% 


® xvii. 1. 5. ee ae 


8 G. B. Hill, Boswell’s Johnson, iii. 279. 
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runs ‘Adiabene is mostly flat (then follow some sentences on 
Armenia). Such is Adiabene.’ Passages like this suggest that 
Strabo was never able to fill up some of the gaps in his 
knowledge. 

His ‘schoolmaster’ tone has been much criticized, and that 
there is a certain Stoic superiority-complex about the whole 
work cannot be denied. But if he does not fulfil his pro- 
gramme of scientific geography, he is a delightful encyclopedia 
of miscellaneous information; and if he gives us a little too 
much on Homer, there is hardly anything else he tells us 
which we are not pleased to read. He asks that his work 
should be judged as a statue by its general effect and not by 
its details.’ It is a statuesque work because it deals with the 
noble and great, and omits petty and ignoble deeds. It is a 
fine thing to have set out with such a programme, if it is only 
partially executed. 

He has little that is flattering to say about our islands. He 
saw at Rome some overgrown bandy-legged lads, whom, 
unlike Gregory the Great, he did not admire. They had 
apparently come with the two British chieftains whose visit 
Augustus records in the Monumentum Ancyranum.* 'To con- 
quer us would not be worth while, he says, as the island is no 
source of danger and already virtually Roman property. The 
inhabitants of Ireland are more savage than the Britons, being 
‘cannibals and heavy eaters’3 and given to incest. The islands 
are of no use for the purposes of government:* by ‘governors’ 
Strabo always seems to mean imperial legates. 

This naturally introduces the last thing we have to say about 
him. He everywhere represents the Roman point of view. As 
he apologizes for the failure of the expedition to Arabia, and con- 
temptuously calls Cleopatra the Egyptian woman,’ so he says 


1 i. 1.23. Not a ‘colossal’ statue, but as in Agamennon, 416, ‘Longinus’ 36. 3 
simply a statue. xoAoccoupyia means ‘statue-making’. 

2 Dubnovellaunus, king of the Trinovantes, expelled by Cunobelinus, and 
Tincommius, king of the Regni, expelled by Verica, son of Commius. See 
R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain, Oxford, 1936. 

3 iv. 5. 3-4 ‘cannibals and vegetarians’ is a less likely reading. 

* ii. 5. 8 TyyepoviKai xpeiat. 

5 xiii. 1. 30. Augustus gave back to the gods the statues seized by Antony 
and given to Cleopatra. 
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STRABO 89 
that geography entirely refers to the activities of administrators 
and commanders.! 'To say, as Pais does, that he wrote as a 
Greek in the service of Queen Pythodoris of Pontus is to err 
greatly. _It was not much of a Hellene who contented himself 
with Corinth, the seat of Roman government, and did not visit 
Athens. It must have been therefore a disappointment to him 
if he ever knew it, that the Roman administration was not 
impressed by the value of his work. Pliny the Elder seemingly 
did not know it: Ptolemy did not use it. But later it did not 
escape the notice of Stephanus of Byzantium (6th cent.). 

The most difficult question remains for consideration: when 
was the Geography published? The last event recorded is the 
death of Juba II, which is mentioned twice as recent, as is the 
accession of his son Ptolemy. The date of this is A.D. 23, and 
it cannot be taken back with Niese to A.D. 18.2 Then there is 
a series of events recorded for A.D. 18-19. Cappadocia has 
been annexed by Germanicus, but its constitution is still un- 
known (A.D. 18). Zenon is recently king of Great Armenia 
(a.D. 18). Commagene has become a province (A.D. 18). The 
Alpine tribes have enjoyed peace for thirty-three years: they 
were settled in 19-18 B.c.3 These all look like later additions, 
possibly by another hand (Honigmann).+ With these excep- 
tions there are no allusions to the later half of the reign of 
Augustus, and the idea that Strabo began to insert allusions 
to the reign of Tiberius in order to please seems fanciful. 
Strabo was in Rome soon after 7 B.c. He mentions the Portico 
of Livia dedicated that year.’ The execution of Syllaeus may 
be put in 5 B.c., and the banishment of Eurycles from Sparta 
points to the same time.® But in the text of the Geography as 
we have it there is no mention of public events from 3-2 B.C. 
to A.D. 18-19. 

Everyone now rejects Niese’s view that the Geography was 
written by an octogenarian. So we may well believe that when 
Strabo was in Rome soon after 7 B.c. he arranged for the 


1 i, 1. 16 t} yewypagixh Ta&oa ei tas rpdEeis avdcyetan Tas HyepoviKds. 

2 xvii. 3, 7, 9 25- > xii. 3. 45 Sil. 3.205 BVA. 2. 33 iv. 6. 9. 

* Ettore Pais’s theory that the Geography was complete by 7 B.c. but was 
partially revised soon after A.D. 18 is an alternative. 


5 See Anderson, op. cit., p. 11. 6 vy. 3. 8. 
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first publication of his Geography, and later determined to 
revise it for a second edition, but did not live to complete it. 
Certainly he did not write it in Rome. What then became of 
Strabo? If we are right, his connexion with Amaseia had long 
been severed, and it seems impossible that he resided in Rome 
for the rest of his life. We may with Professor Anderson 
think that he was in ‘some provincial city in the Eastern 
Mediterranean where he would be out of touch with Western 
affairs, and not in close touch with the progress of events in 
his own country’. Or we may accept Honigmann’s attractive 
suggestion that he retired to the Hellenic surroundings of 
Naples. He says himself that Naples was a favourite place of 
retirement ‘for those (Greeks) who had been engaged in edu- 
cation, or for others (Romans) who on account of age or in- 
firmity desired to live in comfort’, a passage in which he 
mentions the great Neapolitan festival, vying with the Olympic 
Games, first celebrated in A.D. 2.! The passage which compares 
the exports and imports of Puteoli and Alexandria suggests 
an eye-witness :? and we can imagine no pleasanter place for the 
end of his days than Naples. He is still a Greek author whom 
it is agreeable to read. 

' v. 4. 7 vuvi AE trevtetnpiKds fepds cryoov ouvTEAcitaI Trap’ avTois youcikds Te 
Kal yupvixds Eri Acious twépas, EvdwiAAos Tois émiqaveotétois Tv KaT& Ti 


“EAAGAa. They were the “ItaAixk ‘Papata 2eBaot& *looAUpTia. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 





Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London 
School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


Across: 1. What did the Romans smoke? 10. Where was Ariadne left? be What is the Latin for 
pancakes? 15. What did Anaxagoras call black (nom.)? 16. Who first fattened peacocks for the table? 
17. Whom did Hercules help withthe wool? 18 rev. Who were incapable of wrath, according to Cicero? 
19. What is the Latin for ‘to be incapable’? 20. Where does the mother ape furrow her aged cheek? 
22. What is ‘anagyros’? 24 rev. What was to be hurt once? 26. In what play does a star speak the 
prologue? 27. How do polyps swim? 29. With whom did Psecas’ mistress have an appointment (nom.)? 
31 rev. What was the assessment in asses of old asses’ talk? 33: What title was shared by Livy and 
Ausonius? 38. Who were thrown into the Tiber every 15 May? 39. How did the Tarquins describe 
the habit of expelling kings at Rome? 40. What relation of Memnon’s picked a lock? 41. What was a 
famous sandbank like in rough weather? 43. How was Astaphium alleged to have spent a hundred 
nights? 44 rev. What potas hard to Ovid? 45 (with first of next) Who was the trainer of two gate- 
keepers like firs, mountains, or oaks? 46. What is a sconce cup? 48. What should be the antiquary’s 
— Ds prayer on 16 January? 49 rev. How would Pliny account for the presence of a dolphin in 

e ue 

Down: 1. How did imperial fingers break a boy’s head? 2. What is half-way between dew on a radish 
and a cabbage-white? 3. What are solecisms? 4 (anag.) What kind of moisture do land tortoises live on? 
5. Who had war declared on them annually? 6. What Corinthian had a lioness tearing a ram as a monu- 
ment? 7. On what day must Janus be propitiated? 8. What is another way of addressing a 16? 9. What 
is a Scottish slater? 10. What medicine was prepared from poppy juice? 11. What was Turnus’ begin- 
ning to one —— er? 12 rev. What is the Latin for a torpedo? 13. What word is without sense attri- 
buted by L. & S. to Naevius? 21 (with 3’s ending). What was a Greek general’s alternative to ‘belligerent’. 
23. Where was Hippomenes born (acc.)? 25. What were Vulcan’s doors made of? (longer form). 
28 (anag.) How does the admiral try to still the winds, according to Lucretius? 30. Whom did Domitian 
entertain one day and crucify the next? 31. What makes ice melted, a whale hungry, and Terpischore 
drunk? 32. What in Caesar was almost bordering on the obstinate? 34. What sort of chaps went with a 
young shaver of Cynthia’s acquaintance (nom.)? 35 (anag.) How did Vertumnus get into the gardens 
without it? 36 rev. What showers consisted of honey (nom.)? 37-47 rev. What king advised Solon to 
enforce an annual declaration of sources of income (acc.)? 42. What was considered bad form for the 
Dahae? 47-10. Who invented the cuirass (gen.)? T.W.M 








REVIEWS 


Roman Portraits. Foreword by L. GoLpscHEmpEeR. Photographs by J. 
SCHNEIDER-LENGYEL. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Phaidon Edition. 
Pp. 14; 120 plates (9 in. x 12 in.); 16 figs. 1os. 6d. 


This striking and handsome volume, produced at an extraordinarily reasonable figure, 
is a valuable addition to a wonderful series, and is a worthy record of what the intro- 
duction calls ‘the only great European achievement in art of the first four centuries 
after Christ’. In 120 portrait heads familiar and unfamiliar, from the first century 
before Christ to the fifth after, we can trace not merely the developing technique or 
the transient fashions of beard, hair, and head-dress, but the profounder interplay 
of Roman and Greek theories, as they tended now to impressionism, now to caricature, 
generalization, or expressionism. No matter what the century, it is always possible 
to believe that these men and women lived, and that one might have run up against 
them in the streets of Rome or of a provincial city—they form a comédie humaine 
of the Roman world, from the emperor (No. 22) to the peasant (No. 6), from the 
old lady (No. 75) and the court beauty (Nos. 53, 46) to the young girl (No. 21). They 
all seem to have that indescribable ‘character’—to be there ‘warts and all’, as they 
lived their lives and were caught by the artists, alas all anonymous, off their guard, 
revealing the inner good or bad. 

The introduction deals briefly, if somewhat turgidly, with some technical points 
and historical detail, but the plates themselves tell their own story better than any 
letterpress. In some cases it is perhaps to be regretted that the head and shoulders 
or complete bust on its stand is not shown that one might better judge certain pro- 
portions or angles. Needless to say, the reproductions are beautiful. 


Translations from Horace, Fuvenal and Montaigne, with two Imaginary Con- 
versations. R. C. TREVELYAN. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. Pp. 
vili+185. 7s. 6d. 


Horace’s ‘talks on the art of living’, as Mr. Wickham described them, still make 
excellent reading. They raise such perennial questions as the proper attitude to 
money, ambition, town life, and country life, and give Horace’s point of view with 
all the charm of polished yet natural phrase and with the varied means of anecdote, 
fable, dialogue, and rhetorical question. Horace should, moreover, be known, because 
he sets a standard against which we can measure his successors in this kind of writing. 
This volume, movingly dedicated in verse to Bernhard Berenson, contains all the 
Epistles, the Ars Poetica, the sixth and ninth Satires from Book I, and the third and 
sixth from Book II. There is also Juvenal’s third Satire, interesting both for contrast 
with Horace’s work and for comparison with Dr. Johnson’s ‘London’. Most of the 
translations are in ten-syllabled blank verse, but four are in fourteen-syllabled lines 
in order to make a line-for-line version possible. The outstanding quality of the 
translations is their rhythmical flexibility, so that they have an astonishing pace. 
Those who are not classical scholars are fortunate indeed in being given such a live 
Horace, and, as Mr. Trevelyan points out, the translator of Horace’s ‘pedestrian 
muse’ is not such a traitor as one who attempts the Odes. One example of each type 
of line may be given: 
From Epistles, i. 2: To cut men’s throats robbers rise up by night: 

Will you not wake to save yourself alive? 

Well, just as, if you won’t take exercise 

In health, you’ll have to when you are dropsical, 

So surely, if before dawn you don’t ask 

For book and lamp, and will not turn your mind 

To honourable studies and pursuits, 

You'll lie awake tormented by the pangs 

Of jealousy or love. 
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From Satires, ii. 6: Thus do my days run miserably to waste, while still I pray: 
O country home, when shall I see you? When will Fate permit me, 
Now with books of the ancients, now with sleep and idle hours, 
To quaff joyous oblivion of this care-bewildered life? 


The Ars Poetica is translated with the same mastery of rhythm and phrase. Some 
of it, of course, being concerned with rules for writing ‘classical’ plays, is now of 
academic interest only, but there is also much doctrine that is still valuable, and 
humour is always ready to break out, as in 


.. . for poets 
To be mediocre, is what neither men 
Nor gods nor booksellers ever have allowed. 


As for the advice to keep the parchment back till the ninth year, very few poets could 
consider it seriously for a moment! 

To place some Montaigne beside the Horace was a delightful thought, for the 
Roman on his farm and the Frenchman in his panoptikon tower have much in common 
and yet act as foils to each other because of the difference in their methods. Horace’s 
autobiographical strain is intermittent and might well have been written for an expan- 
sive Who’s Who; Montaigne, in contrast, is concerned to reveal every corner of his 
mind and soul. The one leaves us to come by our own understanding of his character, 
and we compare him with the English Augustan essayists, or possibly with Charles 
Lamb; the other interprets himself ruthlessly and exhaustively, and in our day would 
have written psychological novels, some of them perhaps with the ‘stream of conscious- 
ness’ technique. Mr. Trevelyan tells us in his preface that he has made scrupulous 
accuracy his aim rather than colour and picturesqueness, and his translation is in 
straightforward scholarly prose whose simplicity leaves our whole attention free for 
the thoughts that crowd the pages. The two essays translated are from Book III— 
‘Of Repenting’ and ‘Of Three Kinds of Intercourse’. A few examples of their riches 
must suffice: Old age ‘sets more wrinkles on our minds than on our faces’. ‘I have 
not been waiting till I could tie in monstrous fashion the tail of a philosopher to the 
head and body of a worn-out man.’ ‘The learning that has not been able to reach 
their mind remains on their tongue.’ ‘I would much rather mould my soul than 
furnish it.’ Finally, here are two quotations that deserve special consideration from 
schoolmasters: ‘My thoughts fall asleep if I seat them.’ ‘It is one of the chief debts 
I owe to my fortune, that in the course of my bodily state each thing has come about 
in its due season. I have seen it in the leaf, and in the flower, and in the fruit; and 
now I see it dry and withering: happily, because naturally.’ We hope that there will 
be some more Montaigne in Mr. Trevelyan’s next volume. 

The two original ‘Imaginary Conversations’ are beautifully written and breathe the 
tranquillity of Horace’s country retreat. In the first, between Horace and Tibullus 
as they sit beside the Bandusian Fountain, the discussion is chiefly about Virgil and 
his poetry (especially the artistic justification of his incomplete verses), and about 
Tibullus’ own poetic aims and achievements; and there is a very fine passage in which 
Tibullus has ‘the idea of a quite new kind of poetry, of a free lyrical ecstasy, not 
formal or imprisoned within stanzas, but winding and floating as it will, as though 
meditating on its own sweetness, like the melody of yonder flute, that is ever drifting 
from mood to mood, now melancholy, now gay, now solemn, now happy and careless’. 
Is that the poetry that had to wait for Shakespeare? The second conversation, in 
which Horace first tries to persuade Maecenas to be philosophical about his troubles 
in love and politics, goes on to touch friendship, dictatorship, the nature of poetry, 
and the fear of death. These are real conversations, not debates, so that one theme 
leads naturally to another without being exhausted; there is no attempt at brilliant 
writing, but the thoughts are expressed in a prose that gains its effects by simplicity 
of diction and perfection of cadence. 

Throughout the volume there are footnotes to explain vital references or strange 
phrases in the text. Altogether the book is one that will give the greatest pleasure to those 
who love literature and the study of themselves and their fellow men. GH. B. 
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Nature in Greek Poetry. By Grorce Soutar. Published for St. Andrews 
University by Humphrey Milford, 1939. Pp. xix+-258. ros. 6d. 


The composition of this book was a labour of love and understanding spread over a 
lifetime—a love of the Highlands, for George Soutar came from the Braes of Angus 
where his father was a small tenant farmer, a love and understanding of the farmer’s 
year, of Scottish and English poetry, and particularly of Tennyson, of early French 
poetry and Dante, and of the whole corpus of Greek poetry. Its publication is the pious 
tribute of the University to which he gave his ‘humour, wit, equable temper, con- 
ciliatory manner’, ‘backbone’, and ‘great gifts as a teacher’. From 1907 he was Lec- 
turer, and from 1927 Reader in English in University College, Dundee. 

Every visitor to Greece comes home vainly trying to find words to express its in- 
comparable beauty—not merely its antiquities, but even more the land itself, not 
merely the ruins of Delphi but their majestic setting. He climbs two thousand feet 
up Parnassus and finding it carpeted with aubrietia, grape hyacinths, and orchids, 
goes home and gives to his twelve square yards of aubrietia and rockery the grandilo- 
quent name of Parnassus, trying thus to enshrine for a season a blessed memory. Yet 
in Greek literature itself there is comparatively little hint that the Greeks felt the great- 
ness of the gift that was theirs. It is the story of London and the Londoner once again. 

In his book Mr. Soutar divides his subject into compartments, landscape, gardens, 
woodlands, rivers, mountains, the sea, flowers, the rainbow, clouds, sunset and sunrise, 
the moon and the stars, and shows how the various poets in turn react to each. For 
the most part they are the reactions of ploughman, shepherd, woodcutter, olive grower, 
and sailor to the elements from which they have to wrest their living. A cave is not a 
haunt of fairies or pirates but a possible dwelling-house. In a land scarred by water- 
less watercourses one appreciates the utility of &yAadv WAwp, Kprvn od omeious. In a 
land as stony as Attica one can see a special beauty in Aeipdéves WApnAol paAaKol pdAa 
x’ &poito: cyrreAor elev. Their feeling for placesis largely religious. The blessed plot 
of earth to which the traveller looks to return is oepvds, zée0s, iepds, the home of 
his ancestors and his gods. Quite different is Edie Ochiltree. ‘Me no muckle to fight 
for, sir?—isna there the country to fight for, and the burnsides that I gang daundering 
beside ?’ 

To a generation nurtured on Wordsworth, Tennyson, and such moderns as W. H. 
Davies, it would seem that Mr. Soutar’s theme must necessarily be dull. But he brings 
to it a richly stored mind, a gift of easy expression, and an understanding rooted in 
the Braes of Angus. His book is full of suggestions. What manner of men were 
these who rewarded their athletic champions with—if you please—a garland of 
laurel? What would Tennyson have made of the rather unmanageable names of the 
Greek months? In Greek we find no ‘drear-nighted Decembers’, no ‘proud-pied 
Aprils’, no lines like 

‘The roaring moon of daffodil and crocus’ 
or ‘All the buds and bells of May’ 
or ‘Flashing like the dogwood crimson in October’. 
Instead of ‘the tall wheat coloured by the August fire’, the Greek with his theo- 


morphic conception of Nature calls up the figure of Demeter goiixémeza, ‘whose 
steps make red the corn’. 


It is clear what kind of things delighted George Soutar. Those who share his 
delights will delight in this book. 


C. S.C. 


The Greeks and the Romans. By D. E. Limeseer. Part I: The Greeks. Pp. 
144. 4 plates, 36 figs., 13 maps. Part Il: The Romans. Pp. 158. 4 plates, 
35 figs., 10 maps. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. 2s. gd. each part. 


These books are intended for the Middle School (a rather vague term)—they tell in 
straightforward style, and with an assurance on many points of detail that scholars 
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will envy, the history of these two peoples—in Part I from Crete to Hellenistic times, 
in Part II from the Foundation to the Barbarian Invasions. They inevitably record 
only the barest outlines but manage to include a tremendous amount of information 
without too dreary a cataloguing. The books are well printed and well illustrated, the 
maps clear and effective, literary quotations well chosen. Intelligent pupils of 11 and 
12 would greatly profit by them and a little more exposition from a skilful teacher. 


Four Latin Authors. By E. C. Kennepy. Cambridge: University Press, 
1940. Pp. xi+229. 35. 


This small volume contains extracts from Caesar (B.C. ii. 17-end; 650 lines), 
Virgil (Aen. ix. 176-449; Geo. iv. 387-558; 450), Livy (ii. 3-15; 550) and Ovid (mainly 
Amores; 470). There is a brief introduction to each author, copious notes, and a 
common vocabulary. The purpose is to provide varied reading matter prior to School 
Certificate from continuous passages, too long to be called snippets and yet short 
enough to be grasped fairly easily by the average pupil. If the validity of this type 
of reading is admitted, this text-book should do well as it supplies passages of the 
right difficulty and sufficiently diverse, which, with the exception of the Virgilian 
extracts, might well be missed by any other method. 


Earth of the Tarentines. A Novel by A. Lytton Setts. London: Muller 
Ltd., 1940. Pp. 312. 8s. 3d. 


This novel is set in scenes and times hitherto neglected by writers of classical novels 
and is all the more welcome for that. Events in Magna Graecia between 216 and 
212 B.C. provide all the colour, excitement, and romance one could desire; they 
move rapidly between Tarentum, Paestum, and Rome; in the background is Hannibal 
at the summit of his successes, in the middle distance the intrigues of parties for and 
against Rome in the Greek cities of Southern Italy, in the foreground the adventures 
of Gelon, a Greek sea-captain in charge of a Roman blockading squadron. The 
characters of Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians come alive, talking and acting as 
real people, and not as puppets dressed in himation and toga; the classical detail is 
careful and subdued and the descriptive passages do not read like a manual of antiqui- 
ties; the fundamental clash between Hellenic and Roman ideas is well illustrated, and 
there is a pleasing introduction of such personages as Marcellus, Scipio Africanus, and 
Plautus. Such stirring events as Hannibal’s entry into Tarentum and Gelon’s escape 
from it with his bride Theano are very well done, and there is a sombre interest in 
the topographical description of the harbour in view of more recent events. In short 
this is a well-told tale, colourful and exciting, to be read with real pleasure and in- 
cidental profit by the ordinary reader. 


Plato, Selected Passages. Chosen and edited by Sir R. W. Livincstone. 
World’s Classics, Oxford University Press. Pp. xxiv-+220. 2s. 6d. (487) 


The translation used (with slight alterations) is that of Jowett. The selected passages 
are arranged in chapters, dealing with Socrates, the spiritual life, religion, politics, 
education, moral ideals, art and poetry, fables and myths, and miscellanous aspects. 
The choice is dictated by a desire to show that Plato, who has inspired a great deal of 
the thought of the world since his death, has still a message even for the twentieth 
century. The introduction, beautifully concise, is a masterly summary of the impor- 
tance of Plato. 
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Greek Tragedy: a Literary Study. By H. D. F. Kitto. Methuen, 1940, 
Pp. 410. 165s. 


Those of us who began our Greek literary criticism with the study of the Poetics of 
Aristotle are inclined, perhaps unconsciously, to assume that the truest and best type 
of Greek Tragedy is that which conforms most closely to his definitions. We find 
ourselves looking for the ‘good man with the flaw’ and disappointed if we do not find 
him. Mr. Kitto will have none of this. The formula of the Poetics, deduced from the 
works of Sophocles, is not all-embracing, and the tragedy of Oedipus is not the only 
type. In Aeschylus’ Supplices, for instance, the flaw is not in the character of Pelasgus 
or in that of the Danaides, who by nature cannot compromise. The flaw is in the 
universe, which is continually making two incompatibilities confront each other. In 
the Agamemnon the tragedy is not the flaw in man, but the possibility of man’s being 
such a sinner. To Euripides tragedy is brought about by the disastrous element in 
our common human nature, which leads to suffering. Medea is obviously not a good 
character with a flaw: humanity is the tragic hero, the character good on the whole, 
and its flaw is Medea and people like her. She is saved from the fate by the forces 
of nature in the form of the sun-chariot; and this symbolically shows that humanity 
cannot help itself. People like Medea do exist and that is that. The Alcestis was never 
meant to be a tragedy, but a tragi-comedy. There is pathos, but not tragedy; for we 
know it will end happily. And there is a new, fairy-tale standard of reality which 
allows a wide range of emotions. 

Mr. Kitto does not allow any of the tragedians to be occasional bunglers. They 
knew perfectly well what they wanted to do, and if we think they fail it is because 
we have not understood. He does not condemn the Euripidean prologue, or the 
deus ex machina. In Euripides the characters do not make the situation, so the prologue 
has to present the situation. The Deus ex machina has to tidy up the characters when 
the story has ended, to show that it has ended; for the story often emerges into an 
endless mood, for instance hatred of Sparta in the Andromache. 

It can safely be said that even when we disagree with Mr. Kitto (and sometimes 
he does seem to struggle a little too hard in defence of the impeccability of his authors) 


he leaves in us a strong desire to read the play again, to see whether after all he may 
not be right. And since he deals exhaustively, in an easy and graceful style, with every 
one of the extant tragedies, and since he has obviously read all that is worth reading 
on his subject and yet is never afraid to set it all aside and fight for his own inter- 
pretation, this brilliant and stimulating book is one which deserves a wide public, 
and one for which we are very grateful to its author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman World. By M. Cary and T. J. 
HaarHorr. Methuen, 1940. Pp. 342, with 12 plates and 3 maps. 8s. 6d. 








